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BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.——Cowrrr 








ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


Joun ArnmstTronaG, the son of a Scotch minister, was born in the 
parish of Castleton, in Roxburghshire. The date of his birth has 
not been ascertained, nor is any thing known concerning the ear- 
lier part of his education. The first we hear of it is, that he took 
a degree in medicine at Edinburgh, on the fourth of February, 
1732; ou which occasion he published his ‘Thesis, as usual, and 
chose De Tabe Purulenta for the subject of it. A copy of a La- 
tin letter, which he sent to Sir Hans Sloane with this essay, is 
said to be in the British Museum. In an advertisement prefixed 
to some verses which he calls imitations of Shakspeare, he informs 
the reader that the first of them was just finished when Thomson’s 
Winter made its appearance. This was in 1726, when he was, he 
himself says, very young. Thomson having heard of this produc- 
tian by a youth, who was of the same country with himself, desired 
to see it, and was so much pleased with the attempt, that he put 
it into the hands of Aaron Hill, Mallet, and Young. With Thom- 
son, further than in the subject, there is no coincidence. The man- 
ner is a caricature of Shakspeare’s. 
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178 On the Life and Writings of John Armstrong. 


In 1735, we find him in London, publishing a humorous pam- 
phlet, entitled An Essay for abridging the Study of Physic, which, 
though he did not profess himself the writer, Mr. Nichols says,* 
he can, on the best authority, assert to be his. In two years after 
he published a Medical Essay. This was soon followed by a licen- 
tious poem, which I have not seen, and the title of which I do not 
think it necessary to record.—While thus employed, it was not 
to be expected that he should rise to much eminence in his pro- 
fession. The dying man does not willingly see by his couch one 
who has recently disgraced himself by an open act of profligacy. 
In January 1741, he solicited Dr. Birch to use his influence with 
Mead in recommending him to the appointment of Physician to 
the Forces whicli were then going to the West Indies. It does not 
appear that this application was successful; but in five years more, 
(February 1746,) he was nominated one of the Physicians to the 
Hospital for Invalid Soldiers behind Buckingham House; and in 
1760, Physician to the Army in Germany. Meantime (in 1744) he 
had published his Art of Preserving Health, a didactic poem, that 
soon made its way to notice, and which, by the judiciousness of 
the precepts, might have tended to raise some opinion of his 
medical skill. At the beginning he addresses Mead:— 


Beloved by all the graceful arts, 
And long the favourite of the healing powers. 


He had now become intimate with Thomson, to whose Castle 
of Indolence he contributed the three stanzas which conclude the 
first canto. One of the alterations made in them by Thomson is 
not for the better. He had written— 


And here the gout, half tyger, half a snake, 
Raged with a hundred teeth, a hundred stings: 


which was changed to— 


The sleepless gout here counts the crowing cocks, 
A wolf now gnaws him, now a serpent'stings. 


When Thomson was seized with the illness of which he died, 
Armstrong was one of those who were sent for to attend him. 


* Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, Vol. ii, p. 307, &e. 
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In 1751, he published Benevolence, an Epistle to Eumenes; and 
in 1753, Taste, an Epistle to a Young Critic. In the next year he 
wrote the Forced Marriage, a tragedy, which Garrick did not 
think fitted for the stage. It was printed in 1770, with such of 
his other writings as he considered worthy of being collected. In 
this book, which he entitled Miscellanies, in two volumes, first ap- 
peared the second part of Sketches or Essays on various Subjects, 
by Launcelot Semple, Esq.; the former had been published in 1758. 
Wilkes was supposed to have contributed something to these lively 
trifles, which, under an air of impertinent levity, are sometimes 
marked by originality and discernment. His poem called Day, 
an epistle which he had addressed to Wilkes in 1761, was not 
admitted by the author to take its place among the rest. For the 
dispute which gave rise to this omission he was afterwards sorry; 
and in his last illness declared, that what he had got in the army 
he owed to the kindness of Wilkes; and that although he had been 
rash and hasty he still retained a due sense of gratitude. In at- 
tacking Wilkes, he contrived to exasperate Churchill also, who 
was not to be provoked with impunity, and who revenged himself 
in the Journey. In 1771, he published a Short Ramble through 
some Parts of France and Italy. In the neighbourhood of Leg- 
horn he passed a fortnight with Smollett, to whom he was always 
tenderly attached. Of his book I regret the more that I cannot 
speak from my own knowledge, because the journey which it nar- 
rates is said to have been made in the society of Mr. Fuseli, with 
whom it is not easy to suppose that any one could have travelled 
without profiting by the elegance and learning of his companion. 
Ihave no better means of bringing my reader acquainted with 
some Medical Essays which he published in 1773; but from the 
manner in which they are spoken of in the Biographical Diction- 
ary,* it is to be feared that they did not conduce to his reputation 
or advancement. He died in September, 1779, in consequence, as 
it is said, of a contusion which he received when he was getting 
into a carriage. His friends were surprized to find that he had 
laid by three thousand pounds, which had been saved chiefly out 
of his half-pay. 


* Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, vol. ii, p. 486. 
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180 On the Life and Writings of John Armstrong. 


Armstrong appears to have been good-natured and indolent, 
little versed in what is called the way of the world, and, with an 
eagerness of ostentation which looks like the result of mortified 
vanity, a despiser of the vulgar, whether found among the little 
or the great. 

His Art of Preserving Health is the only production by which 
he is likely to be remembered. The theme which he has chosen is 
one, in which no man who lives long does not at some time or 
other feel an interest; and he has handled it with considerable 
skill. In the first Book, on Air, he has interwoven very pleasing 
descriptions both of particular places and of situations in general, 
with reference to the effects they may be supposed to have on 
health. The second, which treats of Diet, is necessarily less attrac- 
tive, as the topic is less susceptible of ornament; yet in speaking 
of water, he has contrived to embellish it by some lines which are, 
perhaps, the finest in the poem. 


Now come, ye Naiads, to the fountains lead; 
Now let me wander through your gelid reign. 
I burn to view th’ enthusiastic wilds 
By mortals else untrod. I hear the din 
Of waters thund’ring o’er the ruin’d cliffs. 
With holy reverence I approach the rocks 
Whence glide the streams renown’d in ancient song. 
Here from the desert, down the rumbling steep, 
First springs the Nile: here bursts the sounding Po 
In angry waves: Euphrates hence devolves 
A mighty flood to water half the East: 
And there, in Gothic solitude reclin’d, 
The cheerless Tanais pours his hoary urn. 
What solemn twilight! What stupendous shades 
Enwrap these infant floods! Through every nerve 
A sacred horror thrills, a pleasing fear 
Glides o’er my frame. The forest deepens round; 
And more gigantic still th’ impending trees 
Stretch their extravagant arms athwart the gloom. 
Are these the confines of another world? 
A land of Genii? Say, beyond these wilds 
What unknown regions? If indeed beyond 
Anght habitable lies. 
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This has more majesty and more to fill the imagination, than 
the corresponding paragraph in Thomson’s Autumn. 


Say then where lurk the vast eternal springs, &c.—771. 


Yet it is inferior in beauty to some verses in a Latin poem by a 
writer who is now living. 


Quippe sub immensis terre penetralibus altz 
Hiscunt in vastum tenebrz; magnarum ibi princeps 
Labitur undarum Oceanus, quo patre liquoris 
Omnigeni latices et mollis lentor aquai 

Profluxere, nova nantes estate superne 

Aerii rores nebularum, et liquidus imber. , 

Fama est perpetuos illinc se erumpere fontes, 
FPlorigerum Ladona, et lubrica vitra Selemni, 
Crathidaque, imbriferamque Lyczis vallibus Hagno, 
Et gelidam Panopin et Peirenen lacrymosam, 
Illinc et rapido amnes fluere et mare magnum. 


In the third book, he once more breathes freely, and in recount- 
ing the various kinds of exercise by which the human frame may 
be invigorated, his poetic faculty again finds room to play. Jo- 
seph Warton, in his Essay on Pope, has justly commended the 
Episode on the Sweating Sickness, with which it concludes. In 
the fourth and last, on the Passions, he seems to have grown weary 
of his task; for he has here less compression and less dignity. 

His verse is much more compact than Thomson’s, whom he re- 
sembles most in the turn of the expression; although he has aimed 
now and then, but with an ill-assured and timid hand, at a Mil- 
tonic boldness in the numbers or the phrase. When he takes oc- 
casion to speak of the river with which his remembrances in early 
life were associated, he has, contrary to his usual custom, indulged 
himself with enlarging on his prototype. 


Thomson had mentioned incidentally the T'weed and the Jed:— 





The Tweed, pure parent stream, 
Whose pastoral banks first heard my Doric reed, 
With sylvan Jed! thy tributary brook.—Autumn, 889. 


He has thus expanded it:— 





Such the stream, 
On whose Arcadian banks [ first drew air, 
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Liddal; till now, except in Doric lays 

Tun’d to her murmurs by her love-sick swains, 

Unknown in song: though not a purer stream, 

Through meads more flowery, or nore romantic groves, 

Rolls towards the western main. Hail, sacred flood! 

May still thy hospitable swains be blest 

In rural innocence; thy mountains still 

Teem with the fleecy race; thy tuneful woods 

For ever flourish; and thy vales look gay 

With painted meadows, and the golden grain! 

Oft with thy blooming sons, when life was new. 

Sportive and petulant, and charm’d with toys, 

In thy transparent eddies have I! lav’d: 

Oft trac’d with patient steps thy fairy banks, 

With the well-imitated fly to hook 

The eager trout, and with the slender line 

And yielding rod, solicit to the shore 

The struggling panting prey; while vernal clouds 

And tepid gales obscur’d the ruffled pool, 

And from the deeps call’d forth the wanton swarms. 
B. iii, v. 96. 

What he has here added of his love of fishing is from another 
passage in the Seasons.* 

But his imitations of other writers, however frequent, have no 
semblance of study or labour. They seem to have been self-sug- 
vested, and to have glided tacitly and insensibly into the current 
of his thoughts. This is evinced by the little pains he took to 
work upon and heighten such resemblances. As he did not labour 
the details injudiciously, so he had a clear conception of his mat- 
ter as awhole. ‘The consequence is, that the poem has that unity 
and just subordination of parts which renders it easy to be com- 
prehended at one view, and, on that account, more agreeable than 
the didactic poems of his cotemporaries, which having detached 
passages of much more splendour, are yet wanting in those re- 
commendations. One objection to his subject is, that it is least 
pleasing at that period of life when poetry is most so; for it is not 
till the glow of youth is gone by, and we begin to feel the infirmi- 


* Spring, v. 876, &. 
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ties and the coldness of age, that we are disposed to bestow much 
attention on the Art of Preserving Health. 

His tragedy is worth but little. It appears from his Essays, that 
he had formed a contracted notion of nature, as an object of imi- 
tation for the tragic poet; and he has failed to give a faithful re- 
presentation of nature, even according to his own imperfect 
theory. 

The two short epistles on Benevolence and Taste have ease and 
vigour enough to show that he could, with a little practice, have 
written as well in the couplet measure as he did in blank verse. 
If Armstrong cannot be styled a man of genius, he is at least one 
of the most ingenious of our minor poets. 


—2- oe 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 


No. IX. 
Pittsburgh,* 
My pear N. 


Tue situation of Pittsburgh, at the head of the Ohio, and at the 
corfluence of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, was proba- 
bly first noticed for its airs rather than its commercial advan- 
tages. The early French and English settlers of this country were 
engaged in continual wars with each other and with the natives, 
in the course of which the former determined to establish a chain 
of posts from Canada to Louisiana. One of the most important of 
these was fort Du Quesne, situated at this point. It did not es- 
cape the military eye of Washington, when he visited this country, 
several years before the revolution, on a mission from the govern- 
ment of Virginia; and in his despatches he speaks of its import- 
ance with a prophetic spirit. During the struggle which is com- 
monly called Braddock’s war, fort Du Quesne changed masters, 
and the English, abandoning the original work, which was proba- 
bly a mere stockade, built a more regular fortification on a site 
immediately adjoining, which they named fort Pitt. This post, 





* It will be perceived that this letter should have been Number II. of 
the series, and that several of the others have appeared out of their regu- 
lar order. We are requested by the author to say, that this bas arisen 
from his not having had leisure to complete the whole series at once—and 
that he has withheld such as were not finished to his satisfaction, for re- 
visal. We give them as they reach us; and wish that other travellers 
through our country, equally well qualified to instruct and amuse, would 
communicate their observations to us. 
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erected on a low point of land, and commanded by hills on every 
side, would appear, to a soldier of the present day, to have been 
useless; nor can the reasons of its original establishment, and sub- 
sequent importance, be ascertained, without recurring to the his- 
tory of those times. As a place of deposit for military stores, no 
other spot could have been so eligible, as there is none from which 
they could be distributed with equal celerity, or over so large an, 
extent of country. Nor was its situation with regard to dilleace, 
so desperate as we might at first imagine. It is to be recollected 
that in those days there was little or no artillery west of the 
mountains, and that it was considered as almost impossible to 
cross the rugged cliffs of the Alleghany ridge with a carriage of 
any description. There was little reason, therefore, to apprehend 
that any ordnance would be brought to storm the ramparts of fort 
Pitt. But notwithstanding this imagined security, the works, of 
which there are extensive ruins, seem to have been built after the 
usual fashion of that period. A bomb-proof magazine is still ex- 
tant, in good preservation. ‘They are said to have been built by 
Lord Stanwin, and to have cost the British government 60,0001. 
sterling. As it would seem, by placing the fort at this exposed 
spot, that an attack by artillery was not apprehended, and as, if 
such an attack had been made, resistance would have been in vain, 
it is difficult to conceive what could have been the motives of the 
builders in giving it such strength and regularity. We must either 
suppose that their military habits prevailec over the better dic- 
tates of prudence, or that they intended to impress their Indian 
neighbours with an exalted opinion of their security and power. 
It is said that shortly after the English took possession, the In- 
dian traders built a row of fine brick houses, on the margin of the 
Alleghany, but that their foundations were sapped by the en- 
croachments of the river;—no vestige of them remains. About the 
year 1760, a small town was built near fort Pitt, which contained 
about two hundred souls; but on the breaking out of the Indian 
war, in 1763, the inhabitants retired into the fort, and their dwel- 
lings were suffered to fall into decay. The British officers had 
some fine gardens here, called the “ king’s,” and “ artillery gar- 
dens,” and large orchards of choice fruit; the old inhabitants of 
the present town recollect them, but there are now no remains of 
these early attempts at luxury and comfort. 

After fort Pitt came into the possession of the Americans, it 
was occupied but for a short time, when the garrison was removed 
to a spot about half a mile further up, on the Alleghany river, 
where a picket-work and block-houses were erected, and called 
fort Fayette. This post was occupied by the United States’ troops 
until the erection, within a few years past, of the arsenal, two 
miles further up. The location of the arsenal, as a military post, 
is injudicious; and so little skill was exerted in its erection, as to 
render it not susceptible of defence; but in other respects it 1s a 
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eanvenient and valuable establishment, well calculated for the 
manufacture and deposit of ordnance, small arms, and other mu- 
nitions of war. 

Pittsburgh was first laid out in the year 1765; it was afterwards 
laid out, and surveyed and completed, on its present plan, in 1784, 
by colonel George Woods, by order of Tench Francis, Esquire, 
attorney for John Penn, and John Penn, junior. The increase of 
the town was not rapid until the year 1793, in consequence of 
“ wars and rumours of war,” which impeded the growth and ex- 
tension of the neighbouring settlements. The western insurrec~ 
tion, more generally known as the “ Whiskey war,” once more 
made this the scene of commotion, and is said to have given Pitts- 
burgh a new and reviving impulse, by throwing a considerable 
deal of money into circulation. Since that time it has increased 
we orf and a few years ago was erected into a city. 

ittsburgh, and its vicinity, may proudly challenge comparison 
in beauty of scenery and heal thfulness of situation. Surrounded 
by hills and vallies, which, in the seasons of verdure, are clothed 
with the richest vegetation, commanding points may be found in 
every direction, from which the eye is delighted with the most ro- 
mantic scenes. Three noble streams contribute to diversify the 
prospect, embellishing and enlivening an endless variety of na- 
ture’s loveliest pictures. 

Grant’s hill, an abrupt eminence which projects into the rear of 
the city, affords one of the most delightful prospects that I am ac- 

uainted with; presenting a singular combination of the bustle of 
the town, with the solitude and sweetness of the country. How 
many hours have [ spent here, in the enjoyment of those exqui- 
site sensations which are awakened by a. associations and 
picturesque scenes! The city lay beneath me enveloped in smoke 
—the clang of hammers resounded from its namerous manufacto- 
ries—the rattling of carriages and the hum of men were heard 
from its streets. Churches, courts, hotels and markets, and all 
“the pomp and circumstance” of busy life, were presented in one 
panoramic view. Behind me were all the silent, soft attractions 
of rural sweetness—the ground rising gradually for a considerable 
distance, and exhibiting country seats surrounded with cultivated 
fields, gardens, and sethands. On either hand were the rivers — 
one dashing over beds of rock, the other sluggishly meandering 
among the Rills;—while the lofty eminences beyond them, covered 
with timber, displayed a rich foliage, decked and shadowed with 
every tint of the rainbow. Below the town the Qhio is seen, re- 
ceiving her tributary streams, and bearing off to the west. burthen- 
ed with rich freights. The town of Alleghany on the right hand, 
and Birmingham on the left—the noble bridges that lead to the 
city in opposite directions—the arsenal, and the little village of 
Lawrenceville in the rear, added variety to the scene. Whata 
spot for the peet! But little more than half a century ago, how 
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lonely and insulated were these solitudes! How solitary was that 
fortress whose flag, like an exotic flower, displayed its gaudy co- 
lours in an uncongenial clime, and whose morning gun awakened 
the echoes which had slept for a thousand years! The sentry walk- 
ed “his lonely round” upon those battlements which are now in 
ruins—the officer strayed pensively along the margin of the river, 
and as he gazed on the surrounding beauties which now began to 


pall upon the senses, he thought, as the poet has since sung, 


*¢ Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man— 
Oh, had I the wings of the dove, 
How soon would I taste you again!” 


The deer then tenanted the forest, and the Indian, with his light 
canoe, sported on the wave. Behold now the contrast! But enough 
of this. This eminence received its name from colonel Grant, a 
Scotish officer, who fell a sacrifice here to his imprudent courage 
in the war which ended in 1763. He had been detached with a 
body of 800 Highlanders to surprise the French garrison of fort 
Du Quesne, and arriving at these heights in the evening, he delay- 
ed the final blow until the succeeding morning. The morning 
found him ready for action, and confident of success—but elated 
by the impunity which had so far attended his enterprise, or des- 
pising his inactive foe who seemed already within his grasp—in a 
moment of incaution he ordered his musicians to sound the reve- 
illé. As the martial sounds stole along the hills, calling forth the 
echoes from a hundred caverns, the gallant Scots might have fan- 
cied themselves in that far awa’ land, which a Scotsman never 
forgets—but, alas! Those bugle blasts which aroused their hearts 
to enthusiasm, were the last they were destined to hear! The 
French and Indians, thus informed by their enemy of his approach, 
sallied privately from the fort, possessed themselves of the hills 
in the rear of Grant and of the surrounding coverts, and rushing 
in upon the devoted party, hewed them in pieces! 

Castlemain’s hill, one of the highest points in this vicinity, af- 
fords a rich and extensive prospect, embracing a view of this love- 
ly country for many miles round. The Monongahela is seen wind- 
ing its serpentine course far beneath the spectator’s feet, and the 
city dwindled to an atom, appears in distant perspective. Persons 
of taste resort to this spot—and a stranger would not be pardoned 
who should omit to pay it a visit. 

Twelve miles from Pittsburgh, on the banks of the Monongahe- 
la, is “ Braddock’s field,” a scene of signal disaster to the British 
arms. The name of Braddock has not been cherished by his coun- 
trymen, and no attempt has been made to rescue his fame from 
obloquy—perhaps, because no plausible ground of vindication ex- 
ists; but every feeling mind must deplore the premature death of 
a brave, though obstinate leader, and the sacrifice of a gallant ar- 
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my. There is nothing more arbitrary than the meed of applause 
or opprobrium, bestowed upon the soldier’s toils; success bein 
too generally the test of military merit. 1 am therefore dispose 
te judge charitably of military miscarriages, and to venerate the 
shades of the falien brave, although they may have fallen anwise- 
ly. He who gives his life to his country gives his all, and having 
thus proved the sincerity of his patriotism, leaves his reputation 
to posterity, with a sacred and imposing claim upon their can- 
dour. In the tempest of that day which consigned Braddock to an 
unhonoured grave, the genius of Washington dawned with a lus- 
tre which gave promise of its future greatness, and the American 
reveres the spot which has been hallowed by the illustrious pre- 
sence and gallant deeds of the father of his country. “ Braddock’s 
field,” for so the battle ground is termed, is now a large farm, 
owned and cultivated by an individual. The scene of action was 
en the banks of the river, on an undulating surface, covered, at 
that time, with thick woods, but now occupied by enclosed fields. 
Vast quantities of bones have been thrown up by the plough, and 
at times gathered into heaps and burned; but large numbers still 
remain, scattered around for the distance of about a mile. These 
fragments were sufficiently numerous when L last visited this spot, 
In 1819, to have designated it as a battle-ground, even to a casual 
observer who had not been previously aware of the fact. 

But the prospect which the good people of Pittsburgh consider 
as most “ lovely to soul and to eye,” is to be found on the north- 
ern face of Coal-hill. The yawning caverns, which here display 
their hideous mouths, would have been celebrated among the an- 
cients as the abodes of unpropitious deities; but the less classical 
citizens have peopled them with spirits of “sterner stuff;” they 
have made them mines of inexhaustible wealth, and drawn from 
them the materials of substantial comfort. Not only this hill, but 
the whole of the surrounding country is full of coal of excellent 
quality, which is found in immense strata, lying almost invariably 
upon one and the same level. It contains a large proportion of 
sulpbur, is hard, heavy, and of a deep shining black colour; it is 
easily ignited, and produces an intense heat; but is very dirty, 
emits immense volumes of smoke, and throws up an unusual quan- 
tity of dust and cinder. ‘These latter fill the atmosphere, and are 
continually falling in showers, to the great terror of strangers and 
sojourners, and with manifest injury to the dresses of the ladies, 
and the white hands of eastern gentlemen. From this cause, every 
thing in Pittsburgh wears a sombre hue; even the snow as it falls, 
brings with it the floating particles of cinder, and looses its 7 
by the connexion. But the people are now so used to the * blac 
and midnight” appearance of objects in their city, as scarcely to 
be aware of the inconvenience—so that I once heard a lady ex- 


claim, on witnessing a snow storm out of town, “ la! what white 
snow.” 
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A disease was formerly prevalent here, which was attributed te 
the influence of coal smoke. This was a swelling of the glands of 
the neck, which produced no pain nor ultimate injury, but was an 
unsightly and incurable deformity. No case of it has originated 
here for many years; it is now scarcely to be met with, and only 
found in persons over the middle age, who contracted it long since. 
it was therefore probably owing to some peculiarity in the climate, 
which has since been removed. But I am keeping you too long on 
Coal-hiil. 

It would be an endless task to point out all the fairy spots with 
which nature has embellished this romantic country. They who 
would court inspiration from the valley or the grove, or who love 


‘* The soft magic of streamlet and hill,” 


could scarcely go amiss in the environs of Pittsburgh. Those hills, 
those vallies, and those streams, delight not merely Oy their in- 
trinsic beauty; they are also endeared to the Pennsylvanian by 
many fond associations. ‘The events which have rendered fort 
Pitt and Braddock’s field conspicuous in history, are already im- 
printed on the mind of every American—but every neighbouring 
eminence and winding glade, has also been the scene of hard 
achievement. This was one of the first points selected by those: 
who commenced the work of civilization in the western country. 
Here all the difficulties of a new settlement, the horrors of Indian 
warfare, and the bereavements of an isolated society, cut off from 
assistance and almost from intercourse, were encountered to the 
fullest extent. The Alleghany ridge then presented a formidable 
barrier, and they who passed it found themselves in a new world, 
where they must defend themselves or perish. The first. settlers 
therefore waged continual war—they fought pro aris et focis—for 
life and all that makes life dear. But these wars were distinguish- 
ed only by acts of individual prowess; and produced none of those 
great events which affect national fame or greatness, and which it 
is the province of the historian to record. They will therefore 
find no place in the annals of our country. Yet the day will sure- 
ly arrive, when the poet and the novelist will traverse these re- 
gions in quest of traditionary lore, will listen with eagerness to 
the tales of hoary-headed sires, and laboriously glean the frail and 
mutilated memorials of the daring of other days. ‘Then will the 
gallant men who have smoothed our path, and conquered for us 
the country of which we are now so proud, find a place, if not 
with better men, at least with the Rodericks and Rob Roys of 
fiction. 

It would require more room than I can afford, and more pa- 
tience than I possess, to give you a detailed account of all the 
branches of commerce and manufactures which contribute to the 
prosperity of Pittsburgh. ‘The latter have flourished here exten- 
sively, in consequence of the variety of raw materials indigenous 
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to the country—the abundance of fuel—the salubrity of the cli- 
mate—the cheapness of provisions—the convenience of the mar- 
kets—and the enterprising spirit of the people. The most im- 
portant branch includes all articles manufactured of iron, a metal 
which is found in great abundance in the neighbouring mountains, 
whence it is sins. in pig's and bars, to this place, at a small ex- 
pense, and wrought for exportation. Most of the machinery for 
this and other purposes, is propelled by steam, the management of 
which has been brought to great perfection; but the neighbourhood 
also affords many fine water courses, some of which are occupied. 
Cannon of a very superior quality have been cast here for the 
United States’ service. The manufacture of glass, which was in- 
troduced by the late general O’Hara, about the year 1798, has 
been carried on with great success. There are now a number of 
establishments in operation, which produce large quantities of 
window glass, and other ware of the coarser sort; and one at which 
flint glass is made and ornamented with great elegance. Messrs. 
Bakewell, Page, and Bakewell, have the credit of having intro- 
duced the latter branch of this manufacture; and their warehouse 
presents an endless variety of beautiful ware, designed and exe- 
cuted in a style which is highly creditable to their taste and per- 
severance. Manufactories of wool and cotton have been support- 
ed with some spirit, but as yet with little success. We have a 
foolish pride about us, which makes our gentlemen ashamed of 
wearing a coat which has not crossed the Atlantic; but I hope we 
shall grow wiser as we grow older. Articles of tin and leather 
are fabricated at Pittsburgh to an astonishing amount. In 1809, 
boots and shoes were manufactured to the amount of seventy 
thousand dollars, saddlery to the amount of forty thousand, and 
tin ware to the amount of twenty-five thousand. In the same year 
hats were made to the amount of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and cabinet ware to the amount of seventeen thousand. In addi- 
tion to these, there have been tan yards, rope walks, and manu- 
factories of white lead, and paper—nor should I forget some half 
dozen of printing offices, and several book stores, which have been 
instrumental in the shedding of a vast deal of ink. You will per- 
ceive that [ have made this enumeration from data collected se- 
veral years ago—the increase of population and business has been 
great since that time, and when I add that in addition to the bran- 
ches already mentioned, all the other mechanic arts receive a pro- 
portionable share of attention, it will be seen that as « manufac- 
turing town, Pittsburgh stands in the first rank; and that her ra- 
pid rise and progress may be adduced as a proud testimony of 
American enterprise. 

The commerce and trade of Pittsburgh arise partly from her 
manufactories, and partly from her having been long the place of 
deposit for goods destined for the western country; all of which, 
until very recently, passed from the Atlantic cities, through this 
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place, to their respective points of destination. They are brought 
in wagons, carrying from thirty-five to fifty hundred pounds each, 
and shipped at this place in boats. Upwards of four thousand 
wagon loads of eieaiiine entered Pittsburgh during the year 
1813, by the main road, from Philadelphia alone; in which is not 
included the baggage or furniture of travellers and emigrants, nor 
is notice taken of arrivals by other routes. This business has 
brought an immense quantity of money into circulation at Pitts- 
burgh, but it has lately been much injured by the competition of 
Wheeling, and the introduction of steam boats upon the Ohio. 
The wealth of this place, however, and its local advantages, must 
long sustain it against all opposition; and if the capital of her ci- 
tizens should eventually be drawn from any branch of commerce, 
it will probably be thrown into the manufactories, where the pro- 
fits will be quite as great, and much more permanent. Some of 
the finest steam boats which navigate the Ohio—the James Ross, 
the General Neville, and many others, were built here. 

This is also a port of entry, and ship building has been carried 
on with some spirit—even here, at the source of the Ohio. A cu- 
rious incident connected with this subject, was mentioned by Mr. 
Clay on the floor of Congress. “To illustrate the commercial 
habits and enterprise of the American people, (he said) he would 
relate an anecdote of a vessel built and cleared out at Pittsburgh 
for Leghorn. When she arrived at her place of destination, the 
aster presented his papers to the custom-house officer, who would 
not credit them, and said to him, ‘Sir, your papers are forged— 
there is no such place as Pittsburgh in the world! Your vessel 
must be confiscated!’ The trembling captain laid before the officer 
the map of the United States—directed him to the gulf of Mexico 
—pointed out the mouth of the Mississippi—led him a thousand 
miles up it to the mouth of the Ohio, and thence another thousand 
up to Pittsburgh. ‘ There, Sir, is the port whence my vessel clear- 
ed out!’ The astonished officer, before he had seen the map, would 
as readily have believed that this vessel had been navigated from 
the moon.” 

Of the society of this place I have but little to say, for that is 
entirely a matter of taste. Strangers are generally pleased with 
it, for if they do not find among the male inhabitants that polished 
urbanity which distinguishes many of the small towns in the south 
and west, they are amply repaid for the absence of it, by the 
sweetness and affability of its female denizens, among whom there 
is a sufficiency of beauty and grace to decorate a ball room to 

reat advantage. Indeed, I have seldom beheld finer displays of 
female loveliness than I have witnessed here. There is a small 
theatre, occasionally occupied by strollers, but often destined to 
exhibit the histrionic genius of the young gentlemen of the place, 
among whom the enacting of plays was formerly a fashionable 
amusement. On such occasions, the dramatis persone were re- 
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presented by a select company, regularly organized, among whom 
were some beardless youths who personated the females. In this 
manner, some fine displays of genius have been elicited—the la- 
dies smiled graciously on the enterprise, and the whole was con- 
ducted with great decorum. 

A seminary of learning has been founded at the town of Alle- 
ghany, called the « Western University,” and liberally endowed 
with land by the state legislature; but it is not yet organized. An 
academy in Pittsburgh has heretofore presented the means of clas- 
sical education, and a number of minor schools have been sup- 
oe among which may be mentioned the Sabbath schools, con- 

ucted with great spirit and benevolence, by a society composed 
of the religious of different denominations. There has also been 
an admirable school for young ladies; and a library company has 
likewise been established here. 

To discipline the body as well as the mind, another institution 
has been established, under the name of the Western Penitentia- 
ry. The stupendous building intended for this purpose, is nearly 
completed, and will form a splendid and commodious edifice. It 
is situated on an extensive plain, in the town of Alleghany, where 
this noble pile, with its massy walls and gothic towers, will show 
to — advantage. 

‘I'wenty years ago, when this settlement was young and insu- 
lated, and the savage yet prowled in its vicinity, legal science 
flourished with a vigour unusual in rude societies. The bench and 
bar exhibited a galaxy of eloquence and learning. 

Judge Addison, who first presided in this circuit under the pre- 
sent system, possessed a fine mind, and great attainments. He 
was an accomplished scholar, deeply versed in every branch of 
classical learning. In law and theology he was great—but although 
he explored the depths of science with unwearied assiduity, he 
could sport in the sun-beams of literature, and cull, with nice dis- 
crimination, the flowers of poesy. He assumed his judicial autho- 
rity under many perplexing circumstances. The country was new, 
and the people factious—the bar was undisciplined, and the rules 
of practice vague—the judicial system had been newly modelled, 
an was now to be tested; its excellences to be proved, and its 
defects to be discovered—and while an unusual weight of respon- 
sibility thus devolved upon the judge, the novelty of his situation 
must often have left him without precedents to govern his deci- 
sions. These appalling circumstances would have daunted a man 
of less firmness than judge Addison, but his mind possessed an 
energetic vigour which opposition could not subdue, nor difficulty 
embarrass. He pursued a dignified course, which was equally 
serviceable to the country, and honourable to himself. His deci- 
sions were so uniformly correct, that few of them have been re- 
versed; they have been published, together with a number of char- 
ges delivered to grand juries, and the volume is in high repute 
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among the lawyers of Pennsylvania. I should be happy to be able 
to add, that this distinguished man was rewarded for his services, 
and permitted to be useful as long as he continued to be honoured, 
But it was not so. He became obnoxious to a dominant faction; 
was impeached, condemned, and hurled from a seat to which he 
had given dignity, for an act which was probably right, but which, 
if wrong, was not dishonourable or corrupt. Such are the effects 
of party spirit—its venom, like a poisonous miasm, pervades the 
whole atmosphere in which it is generated, and creates a pesti- 
lence, which sweeps worth and worthlessness to a common grave! 

This gentleman was succeeded by Judge Roberts, an excellent 
lawyer, and a man of great integrity and benevelence, who want- 
ed only the energy of his predecessor. He had firmness enough 
to be always upright, nor could he be swayed from an honest con- 
viction, or intimidated in the discharge of the duties of his office— 
but he was too mild to enforce a rigid discipline in his court, and 
too passive for the despatch of business. He could neither be 
biassed nor alarmed—but he had too much of the “ milk of human 
kindness” in his nature, and loved mankind too well, to be a judge 
of men. The hall of justice brings together all the elements of 
discord—the angry passions are roused—turbulent spirits are 
brought into contact—life, fortune, and character are at stake— 
hopes and fears are awakened—crime, folly, and misfortune are 
disclosed—the veil of secrecy is torn from the sorrows of the heart 
and the scenes of the fireside—and the man who can gaze on such 
a scene with a steady eye, and decide with collected promptness, 
must have a very firm ora very cold heart. ‘The gentleman of 
whom [ am speaking, had no cold-heartedness in his composition 
—his sympathies were easily awakened, and his was a breast of 
too much candour and generosity, to coaceal, or be ashamed of, an 
honourable impulse. Yet his mind possessed great vigour and 
clearness, and he was universally esteemed, as well for his — 
sense and attainments, as for his uprightness and amiability. They 
who knew him best, will always remember him with kindness, and 
his decisions will be respected, when none of us shall be left who 
knew his virtues. He is recently deceased. 

Judge Wilkins, who now presides in this district, has long been 
a prominent man. As an advocate he was among the foremost, 
and as a citizen has always been conspicuous. His public spirit 
and capacity for business, have thrown him into a multitude of of- 
fices. He presided for many years over one of the branches of the 
corporation—has represented his county in the legislature,—was 
president of the Pittsburgh bank, and of several companies incor- 
porated for the purposes of internal improvement. Judge Wilkins 
has brought to the bench an active mind, much legal experience, 


and an intimate knowledge of the practice of the court over which 
he presides:—but as he is still on the stage, I must not be his bi- 
ographer. 








. 
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There were at the bar in the olden time, many illustrious pil- 
iars of the law—Steele Semple, long since deceased, a man of stu- 
pendous genius, spoken of by his cotemporaries as a prodigy of 
eloquence and legal attainment:—James Ross, who is still on the 
stage, and very generally known as a great statesman and eminent 
advocate—who for depth of thought, beauty of language, melody 
of voice, and dignity of manners, has no equal:—W oods, Collins, 
and Campbell, who would have shone at any bar—Henry Bald- 
win, an eminent lawyer—a rough, but powerful and acute speaker, 
who has lately become conspicuous in congress, as chairman of 
the committee on domestic manufactures, and as the author and 
able advocate of the celebrated tariff bill—with others, whose his- 
— has not reached me. 

Thus you perceive that Pittsburgh, with her dingy aspect, has 
some strong and many enticing traits in her character and history. 
Her fate is now in her own hands. She is yet young, and there is 
great room for improvement. By husbanding her resources, epen- 
ing and extending her channels of commerce, and fostering the 
native genius of her sons, she may attain a rank which will leave 
her but few rivals. 


Yours, truly. 


a ¢ 


SONG; 
From the Spanish. 


Un my lap he slept, and my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there— 
Love! shall I rouse him to tell him so? 

O no! O no! 


I comb’d my raven locks, for he 
Look’d on these locks with ecstasy, 
Which the wild breezes scattered, 
Stealing the stragglers as they fled— 
He was fann’d by those breezes—my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there— 
Love! shall I rouse him to tell him so? 
O no! O no! 


He call’d me cruel but if he knew 
This heart of mine!—I heard him say 
My raven locks and my chesnut hue 
Were his life’s charm and his life’s decay. 
Syren! he cried—and then he flew 
To my lap, where he slept, and my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there— 
Love! shall I rouse him and tell him so? 

O no! O no! 

SEPTEMBER, 1823.—wno. 257. BS 
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i94 Sonnet — Mr. Kemble. 


SONNET. 
FAITH. 


It is a glorious thing, when all is said, 
To give one’s soul up to some large belief. 
For me, I would much rather be a leaf— 
Frail traveller with theswinds, and by them led 
To those dim summits where the clouds are bred— 
Than scorn all creeds; or on the wild sea foam 
Be driven, a weed, from home to unknown home; 
Or like some gentle river fountain-fed 
Lapsing away and lest. These things in mirth 
Live, though they know not whence they come, or go:— 
I, with more knowledge but less wisdom, flow 
A melancholy sound,—yet from dull earth 
Borne on the wings of angels, or bright dreams, 
Sometimes, from perilous thoughts to heaven-convincing 
themes. 


2 + 


MR. KEMBLE. 


He was advanced in life, tall, and of a form that might once 
have been commanding, but it was a little bowed by time—perhaps by 
care. He had a noble Roman style of countenance; a head that would 
have pleased a painter; and though some slight furrows on his brow show- 
ed that wasting thought had been busy there, yet his eyes still beamed 
with the fire of a poetic soul. There was something in his whole appear- 
ance that indicated a being of a different order from the bustling race 
around him.—Sketch Book. 





Joun Kemste is dead!'—Alas! Actors have a double mortality 
and die twice!—First their mental faculties droop and become 
impaired, and they die from the stage, which is their public life; 
and then after a few years of inglovious silence and sloth, the 
catch the common trick of age, and die into dust! The first death 
is the most severe; for thatis the death of grandeur, power, bright 
popularity,—fame! The poetry of life then expires, and nothing 
is left but the mere lees of prose! One night—the night of retire- 
ment—makes terrible change, and holds a frightful division: on 
one side we see the pomp of pageant, the measured march, the 
robe, the gemmed crown, the lighted eye, the crowd, the brilliancy, 
the shout, the triumphs of well-feigned passion, the beauty of 
breathed poetry! On the other side all is dark’ Life’s candles are 
burnt out—aye, and in one night! We see the by-gone actor, bent 
down from his pride of place, creeping about in his impoverished 
state—fzeble, dejected, commonly attired, solitary, lost! The 
past remains to him a pang-like dream! Stripped at once of all his 
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greatness, he wanders about like one walking in his sleep—seeing 
others usurp his throne in the public heart, or, not daring to abide 
the misery of such an usurpation, straying solitarily tosome distant 
spot—some foreign shore—there to hear no storm of applause, no 
deafening shouts of a multitude, but to see quiet sunsets, hear the 
evening wind die along the waters, and watch the “ untumultuous 
fringe of silver foam.” woven momently and monotonously at his 
feet. He is Lear turned out by his pelican children from pom 
to poverty! We will answer for it that John Kemble did not, as 
some one has said, quaff health in the south of France—not health 
of the heart—which is the only health worth possessing and cher- 
ishing!—that he did not find the air that blew over the vine-cov- 
ered hills of France wholesomer than that of a crowded house; nor 
the lengthened murmurs of the Mediterranean shores more sooth- 
ing to the soul than the deep thunders of the pit. He was a grand, 
meditative, melancholy man; and as the airs and waters of even- 
ing toned him down to dreaming thought, he was the one, if ever 
such one were, to escape into a bright vision of the past—fleet on 
swift thoughts from the land of France, and be (in the words of 
his own Penruddock) “in London once again!” 

Since the 23d of June, 1817, John Kemble has been no longer 
John Kemble to us—nor to himself! ‘That one sad night closed a 
long account between us, in which we find ourselves debtors for 
many, many hours of brave delight. He retired to the land of 
Burgundy and tri-coloured flowers, there to waste away his brief 
days, and we rushed, like persons in despair, to drink intoxicating 
draughts of fermented Kean, and to drown remembrance in a 
brimming bowl of Macready! Now, however, that we have heard 
of the final death of our great favourite, all our recollections of 
him start into life, and urge us to speak of him, for the last time, 
with affection and respect; to recal some of those thoughts which 
attended him during his bright career; to record, as clearly as we 
may, the triumphs of an actor, who above all others, embodied to 
the life the wild, heroic, and matchless characters of Shakspeare. 
We never met Mr. Kemble but once off the stage, and that was 
during his last visit to England. His face was as finely cut inits 
features as ever! and that clear outline reminded us of what we 
had gazed at in brighter scenes; but he sat in a large arm chair, 
bent down, dispirited and lethargic. He spoke no word, but he 
sighed heavily; and after drowsing thus for a time he went away, 
and we never saw him again! 

We have alluded to the last sight we had ef John Kemble: “of 
this no more!” Let us call to mind the life and beauty of his 
bright dramatic existence, and take this sad but fit opportunity of 
giving a sketch of this noble tragedian in his best days. If we 
thought we could, in the lovers of the drama yet unborn, awaken 
an interest for his excellences, we should indeed rejoice, but we 
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shall be satisfied ourselves in the mere loose which we shall be 
able, in this paper, to give to our love and gratitude. 

Of the youthful days of Mr. Kemble we know little; for he has 
not turned dramatic Rousseau, as that mad wag Mathews has 
done, and given a history of his floggings and his fame. The pri- 
vate life too, we conceive, of a public man should always be warily 
told; for who but the veriest fool would crave to have little fail- 
ings, detracting peculiarities, helpless faults, reeorded minutely, 
and with the malice of a biographer, against the children of genius. 
History is hard enough with the hate of the pen; and it would be 
well if the reader could, in his researches after the dead in litera~ 
ture, find some such check as the epitaph-hunter occasionally 
stumbles upon in a country church-yard: 


Reader pass on, nor idly spend your time 
In bad biography, and bitter rhyme; 

For what | am—this cumbrous clay insures; 
And what I was,—is no affair of yours. 


Most Popes have their Bowleses: most Savages have their 
Johnsons! We do not however, by these objections to the anato- 
mizing propensity of biography, mean to infer that Mr. Kemble 
had any peculiar fault or vice which requires oblivion; for his pri- 
vate habits and character might well dare the malice even of 
friendship: we only mean to protest against that busy and imper- 
tinent inquiry which is occasionally made into the darker corners 
of a man’s private life, when, by some power or skill, he has cre- 
ated an interest for himself as a public character. The few facts 
we know explain erring or imperfect reports, or refer to Mr. Kem- 
ble’s first passion for the stage, and tohis earliest connection with 
it; and may safely be told without violation of that propriety 
which we so much wish to see sacredly maintained. 

Mr. Kemble was educated at a Roman Catholic school at 
Sedgely, in Staffordshire. His father was the manager of a country 
company; and wishing, perhaps from experience, to save his chil- 
dren from that pursuit, “which makes calamity of so long life,” 
he sent John Kemble to a foreign university to qualify for one of 
the learned professions. John, however, became celebrated for his 
recitations from Shakspeare, and returned to England to betake 
himself to the stage. Not fifty fathers could have kept such a 
mind from its darling object. 

He first appeared at Wolverhampton, in the Ferce of Love, and 
made a tolerable impression on the tradesmen there. But the 
neighbourhood of the coal mines is no very favourable spot for the 
flights of youthful genius, and the passion for the drama does not 
rage over-violently in a hammering inland country-town, where 
the love of fame is superseded by the love of factories. Mr, Kem- 
ble, however, had previously, when only ten years old, played 
with his little sister (since grown, like Jack the Giant Killer’s bean, 
into Mrs. Siddons) in the tragedy of King Charles the First! 
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He next performed the blazing part of Bajazet, at Wolver- 
hampton, and shook his iron chain to the great pleasure of the au- 
dience. ‘This play must be always popular with the iron trade; 
and on the evenings upon which it is played, the founders, no 
doubt, invariably agree with Mr. Moore, that— 


Joy so seldom weaves a chain 
Like this to-night—that, oh! ’twere pain 
To break tts links so soon! 


Mr. Kemble played in this, his time, many parts—and in many 
indifferent villages. But at length he joined that incomparable old 
man ‘l'ate Wilkinson, at York; and delighted the crabbed, aged, 
good manager with his powers; and this was, perhaps, the surest 
warranty of their value. Here Mr. Kemble gave recitations from 
the poets and prose writers of England, and netted some reputa- 
tion and profit; though not much of the latter; for the ore. of 
odes makes but ill bread. The preaching of the Bard—the Pas- 
sions—the Progress of Music, behind a green baize table—is about 
as idle an attempt, as cutting the tongue of an eagle with a six- 
pence to make him sing. 

From York Mr. Kemble went to Edinburgh with Old Tate, who 
had taken the theatre there. This was not ratting over to any 
new manager, which the Patentee, with his vermin antipathies, 
would have abhorred. In Edinburgh Mr. Kemble delivered a 
lecture, of his own construction, “‘on Sacred and Profane Oratory;” 
and gained much credit in the north, which is rather extraordina- 
ry, when it is remembered how mighty the Scotch are in lectures 
of all descriptions. A great effect was produced, we have no doubt, 
by Mr. Kemble’s mode of deliverin Ria composition; for his style 
of declamation was always popular in the north. 

In 1782 he proceeded to Dublin, and appeared in Hamlet. To 
perform this divine part was, in that time, considered a courageous 
and an honourable effort; and laurels reaped in Denmark were 
greenest of Leaf. The time is changed: for it appears by a play 
bill, very lately put forth by the Committee of the Western Phi- 
lanthropic Institution for relieving the Poor, that Mr. C. Kemble 
being prevented, by his domestic calamity, from playing in Don 
John, Mr. Macready had kindly and generously, in their moment 
of distress, condescended to perform the character of Hamlet. 
Condescended!—condescended to play Hamlet!!—« Well! what 
comes hext, Mr. Merriman?”’ 

Mr. Kemble, who, by enacting Hamlet, did not conceive he was 
“relieving the poor,” dared nobly, and sent his fame bravely 
abroad. On the 30th of September, in the next year, he appeared 
as the Danish Prince, on the boards of Drury-lane, and at once 
established himself with the town. Fora year or two he performed 
but few characters, as Mr. Smith was then the hero of the stage; 
but in 1788, Mr. Kemble was left in full possession of the tragic 
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throne; and he reigned in old Drury some years. He married, and 
became manager, which falls to the lot of but few lords of the 
creation! 

Mr. Kemble continued to preside over Drury-lane for upwards 
of twelve years, during which period he accomplished many vast 
improvements in the style of getting up plays, particularly in the 
costume! In 1802, he travelled—visited so observed the theatres 
at Paris and Madrid, and formed a friendship with Talma, the 
_ French tragedian, which lasted throughout Mr. Kemble’s 
ife. 

In 1803 having purchased a share in Covent-garden (which Mr. 
C. Kemble now holds,) he appeared on the boards of that theatre 
in his then celebrated performance of Hamlet, and was rapturously 
received. He revived several of Shakspeare’s plays between that 
year and 1808, and made Covent-garden classic ground; when, 
in one short morning, the house was consumed by fire. By this 
fatal event Mr. Kemble was an enormous loser. But the Duke 
of Northumberland indulged on this occasion in an act of liberality 
and kindness, nearly unprecedented in the history of peers, which 
much lessened the manager’s loss. 

The circumstances attending this munificent conduct of His 
Grace the Duke of asthanitharhind. of whose supposed parsimony 
the world was so fond of whispering, have never been made pub- 
lic; but as they redound so much to the good feeling of Mr. Kem- 
ble, and assert so splendidly the Duke’s liberality and excellence 
of heart, we shall correctly detail the facts, upon the genuineness 
of which we pledge ourselves. When at the York theatre, Mr. 
Kemble was in need of a few soldiers to enrich certain processions, 
and he therefore applied to an officer of a regiment stationed in 
the city, for permission to engage some of the men. ‘The officer 
rudely refused, declaring that his men had better things to learn 
than the duties of a theatre. Mr. Kemble, repulsed, but not van- 
quished, renewed his application to the then Earl Percy, who had 
higher authority; and his Lordship immediately granted the per- 
mission required; and, indeed, directed that the men should assist 
Mr. Kemble in any way he could make them serviceable. Several 
years passed;—the York days were over;—and Mr. Kemble had 
become the proud favourite of London—when on one occasion, 
Dr. Raine, the head master of the Charter House, called upon 
him, and stated that he was commissioned to request, on the be- 
half of a nobleman, Mr. Kemble’s assistance in the education of 
his son. Mr. Kemble said that he was compelled, from want of 
time, and on other accounts, to refuse all such requests—and, 
much as he regretted it, he was compelled to refuse the applica- 
tion of his friend. Dr. Raine observed, as he was leaving the 
room, that he lamented the refusal, as the Duke of Northumber- 
land would be greatly disappointed. On hearing the name of the 
nobleman, Mr. Kemble desired the doctor to stay; and immedi- 
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ately said, “ The Duke has a right to command me; at the same 
time recounting the anecdote we have just stated of His Grace, 
when he was Earl Percy. Mr. Kemble consented at once to the 
Duke’s request, and attended the present Duke for some time, 
giving him lessons on elocution. But no apparent satisfactory 
return for his superintendence seemed to be made, or even to be 
contemplated by the noble family. Time went on. © The day of 
kindness came. On the very ang upon which the theatre was 
burned down, His Grace wrote to Mr. Kemble, and proferred him 
the loan of 10,000/. upon his personal security, if it would be a 
convenience to him. It was a convenience. Mr. Kemble accepted 
the offer with readiness and gratitude——and paid the interest for 
the time to the steward. On the day, however, upon which the 
first stone of the new Covent-garden Theatre was laid, the Duke 
wrote again to Mr. Kemble, and observed, that no doubt that day 
was one of the proudest of Mr. Kemble’s life—and that his grace 
was anxious, as far as possible, to make it the happiest. He in- 
closed the cancelled bond!—at another time, finely declaring, that 
Mr. Kemble had taught him how to make a return! Was not this 
nobility?—Ought not such a man to have his memory righted?— 
Did the name of Percy ever adorn a more princely deed?—One 
grand, unaffected, quiet act of this nature — more for the 
man than a thousand subscriptions to public charities, whereby a 
person pays only for advertising his own generosity. 

The ruins of the old theatre did not long moulder:—a new 
theatre was erected as by the hand of magic, but the foundation 
stone was first laid by the hand of the Prince Regent; who, as 
Grand Master Freemason, patted the stone with a silver trowel. 
All our readers know the beautiful appearance of the building; 
but all may not remember its first rich and yet chaste interior. 
It was opened on the 18th of September, 1809, with Macbeth; 
but the Proprietors having —— increased the store of pri- 
vate bexes, and inflicted an additional sixpence upon the pit ad- 
mission-price, and a further shilling upon the boxes, the English 
public danced a rigadoon upon the new benches for sixty nights, 
and behaved with all the well-known brutality of the Bulls. Not 
a word was heard from the rise to the set of the curtain. The 
audiences were, nearly to a man, infuriated; each hat was lettered 
OQ. P.—The cry was still O. P—The dance was O. P.—The yell 
was Q. P.—Each managerial heart beat to the truth of Sir Vicary 
Gibb’s Latin pleasantry, effodiuntur ores irritamenta malorum.” 
John Kemble appealed to the pit in black; the pit turned a deat 
ear,—certainly the only one it could have to turn! Maoliness 
seemed to give way to dastardly hate. Mr. C. Kemble was hoot- 
ed for being a brother—Mrs.C. Kemble was yelled at—nay, pelted 
at with oranges—for being the wife of the brother of a Kemble. 
Mrs. Siddons was of the Kemble blood; and that was enougl). 
The fight was long, but not deubtful. Dutch Sam was called in, 
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with a large bunch of Jew boxers, but he was dropped at the foot 
of the check-taker; and did no good. At length a compromise was 
made; the shilling on the boxes was suffered to remain, the private 
boxes were diminished, and the pit sixpence fell to the ground. 
The house did not for a long time recover its fortunes or its fresh- 
ness; and Mr. Kemble could not easily forget his manifold and 
infamous indignities. 

Mr. Kemble quitted Covent-garden in 1812, fora short period, 
and re-appeared in 1814 in Coriolanus; a laurel crown was thrown 
on the stage, and the audience rose to receive him. In 1817 he 
took leave of the Scotish audience in Macbeth, and spoke a fare- 
well address in verse, written by Sir Walter Scott. Poetical fare- 
wells are not free from suspicion. He returned and played his 
best parts in London, up to the 23d of June, 1817, when, on that 
night, he took his entire leave of the stage in Coriolanus. As we 
are now brought to the last hour of Mr. Kemble’s professional life, 
we must pause to recal a few of those characters in the represen- 
tation of which he so eminently excelled. 

The Hamlet of John Kemble was, in the vigour of his life, his 
first, best, and favourite character. In the few latter years, time 
had furrowed that handsome forehead and face deeper than grief 
even had worn the countenance of Hamlet. ‘The pensiveness of 
the character permitted his languor to overcome him; and he play- 
ed it, not with the mildness of melancholy and meditation, but with 
somewhat of the tameness and drowsiness of age. ‘There never was 
that heyday in his blood that could afford to tame. He was a severe 
and pensive man in his youth—at least in his theatrical youth. We 
have, however, seen him in Hamlet to the very heart! We have 
yearned for the last flourish of the tippling king’s trumpets,—for the 
passing of Mr. Murray and Mrs. Powell,—for the entrance of Mr. 
Claremont and Mr. Claremont’s other self in Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. We have yearned for all these; because then, after 
a pause, came Hamlet!—There ne was! The sweet, the graceful 
the gentlemanly Hamlet. ‘The scholar’s eye shone in him with 
learned beauty. ‘The soldier’s spirit decorated his person. His 
mourning dress was in unison with the fine severe sorrow of his 
face; and wisdom and youth seemed holding gracious parley in his 
countenance. You could not take your eye from the dark inten- 
sity of his: you could not look on any meaner form, while his 
matchless person stood in princely perfection before you. The 
very blue ribband, that suspended the picture of his father around 
his neck, had a courtly grace in its disposal. There he stood! and 
when he spoke that wise music with which Shakspeare has tuned 
Prince Hamlet’s heart, his voice fell in its fine cadences like an 
echo upon the ear—and you were taken by its tones back with 
Hamlet to his early days, and over all his griefs, until you stood, 
like him, insolated in the Danish revel court. ‘The beauty of his 
performance of Hamlet was its retrospective air—its intensity 
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and abstraction. His youth seemed delivered over to sorrow, and 
memory was, indeed, with him the warder of the brain. Later 
actors have played the part with more energy,—walked more in 
the sun,—dashed more at effects, - piqued themselves more on the 
jerk of a foil;—but Kemble’s sensible, lonely Hamlet has not been 
surpassed. Hamlet seems to us to be a character that should be 
played as if in moonlight. He is a sort of link between the ethereal 
and the corporeal. He stands between the two Fathers, and re- 
lieves the too violent transition from the living king, that bruits 
the heavens with his roaring cups, to the armed spirit that silently 
walks the forest by the glow-worm’s light, and melts away when 
it “’gins to pale its ineffectual fire.” As far as Prince Hamlet 
could be played, John Kemble played it,—and now that he is gone, 
we will take care how we enter the theatre to see it mammocked 
by any meaner hand. 

Mr. Kemble’s delineation of Cato was truly magnificent. The 
hopes of Rome seemed fixed upon him. The fate of Rome seemed 
to have retired to his tower-like person as to a fortress, and thence 
to look down upon the petty struggles of traitors and assassins. 
He stood in the gorgeous foldings of his robes, proudly pre-emi- 
nent. The stoicism of the Roman wrestled with the feelings of 
the father, when his son was killed; and the contest was terrifi- 
cally displayed. That line in the Critic, which has always seemed 
the highest burlesque, was realized and sublimed in him: “ The 
father relents, but the governor is fixed.” If Mr. Kemble had 
only stood with his grand person in Cato, he would have satisfied 
the audience, and have told all that Addison intended throughout 
five long cast-iron acts. 

There are those amongst his admirers who eulogized him much 
in Brutus, nay, preferred him in that character. We thought the 
Roman part of Brutus was admirably portrayed; but the generous 
fears—the manly candour—the tenderness of heart, which rise 
up through all the Roman stoicism, rather wanted truth and vivid- 
ness. The whole character was made too meditative, too unmoved. 
And yet the relation of Portia’s death renders such objections ex- 
tremely hazardous. In this part he dared much for the sake of 
correct costume; and we are quite sure that if any other performer 
had been as utterly Roman in his dress as Mr. Kemble was, that 
he would have endangered the severity of the tragedy. 

Coriolanus was a Roman of quite another nature; and we rather 
think Mr. Kemble was more universally liked in this part than in 
any other. The contempt of inferiors suited the haughty tone of his 
voice; and the fierce impetuosity of the great fighting young Ro- 
man was admirably seconded by the muscular beauty of person in 
the actor. When he came on in the first scene, the crowd of 
mob-Romans fell back as though they had run against a wild bull, 
and he dashed in amongst them in scarlet pride, and looked, even 
in the eyes of the audience, sufficient “to beat forty of them.” 

SEPTEMBER, 1823.—Nno, 257 26 
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Poor Simmons used to peer about for Kemble’s wounds like a 
flimsy connoisseur examining a statue of some mighty Roman. 
The latter asking to be consul,—his quarrel with the tribunes,— 
his appearance under the statue of Mars in the hall of Aufidius, 
and his taunt of the Volscian just before his death, were speci- 
mens of earnest and noble acting that ought never to be lost out 
of the cabinets of our memories. 

In Macbeth this great performer was grandly effective; particu- 
larly in the murder scene. Perhaps he fell off in the very con- 
cluding scenes; but at the banquet, he was kingly indeed! The 
thought of the witches always seemed to be upon him, weighing 
him down with supernatural fear. In Richard the Third, he was 
something too sdhovted, too weighty with the consideration of 
crime, too slow of apprehension. In this part Mr. Kean certainly 
has surpassed all others, and we never saw quick intellect se 
splendidly displayed as in this brilliant little man. In King John, 
although the character is in itself tedious, Mr. Kemble was greatly 
elaborate and successful. His scenes with Hubert, and his death, 
were as powerful as genius could make them. His death chilled 
the heart, as the touch of marble chills the hand; and it almost 
seemed that a monument was struggling with Fate! ‘The voice 
had a horror, a hollowness, supernatural; and it still sounds 
through our memories, big with death! 

In characters of vehemence and passion, such as Hotspur, 
Pierre, Octavian, he so contrived to husband his powers, as te 
give the most astounding effects in the most prominent scenes in 
which those characters appeared, And in the melancholy pride 
and rooted sentiments of such parts as Wolsey, Zanga, the Stran- 
ger, and Penruddock, he had no equal. In the latter character, 
indeed, with apparently the slightest materials, he worked up a 
part of the most thrilling interest. He showed love, not in its 
dancing youth and revel of the blood, but in its suffering, its pa- 
tience, its silent wasting intensity. Mr. Kemble dressed the part 
in the humblest modern dress, and still he looked some superior 
creature. Philosophy seemed determined to hold her own. The 
draperied room was shamed by his severe presence. His boots and 
hose bore a charmed life! Love hung its banner out in his coun- 
tenance, and it had all the interest of some worn record of a long- 
past contest and victory. 

We have seen Mr. Kemble in Lord Townley, in Biron, Sir 
Giles Overreach, and various other characters; but we preferred 
him in the parts upon which we have principally remarked. 
Although he was filled with the spirit of Massinger in Overreach, 
and bore the Ancient Drama sternly up, Sir Giles is highly 
poetical, and cannot be realized by a natural actor. His very 
vices relish of the schools. 

Having thus briefly noticed those characters which Mr. Kemble 
so completely triumphed in representing, we shall proceed to 
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give a short account of his retirement from Covent-garden Theatre 
on the 23d of June, 1817, and of the dinner given to him by those 
admirers who were anxious to testify, by some attention, their 
value of his classical and exquisite personification of most of the 
higher characters in the English drama. And we shall then con- 
clude this paper with the circumstances with which we are ac- 
quainted respecting his death. 

When it became publicly known that Mr. Kemble was to retire 
on the night of the 23d of June, every box in the house was se- 
cured, and the orchestra was fitted up for the accommodation of 
those lovers of the drama who longed to see their great actor once 
more! Ajl the leading members of the profession were present. 
Kemble played Coriolanus with an abandonment of self-care, with 
a boundless energy, a loose of strength, as though he felt that he 
should never play again; and that he needed to husband his pow- 
ers no longer!—The audience were borne along with him until 
they approached the Rapids of the last act—and then they seemed 
at once conscious of their approaching fate, and shrank from the 
Fall! The curtain dropped amidst wild shouts of ‘* No farewell! 
No farewell!” But, true to himself, the proud actor came forward, 
evidently “oppressed with grief—oppressed with care!” He strug- 
gled long for silence—and then, alas! he struggled long before he 
could break it!—At length, he stammered out in honest, earnest 
truth—* I have now appeared before you for the last time; this 
night closes my professional life!”—The burst of «No, no!” was 
tremendous:—but Mr. Kemble had “ rallied life’s whole energy 
to die,’’-—and he stood his ground, continuing his farewell address, 
when the storm abated, in the following words.—He was of 
course continually interrupted by his own feelings, and by the 
ardent cheers, and loud affectionate greetings of the audience. 

«Tam so much agitated that I cannot express with any toler- 
able propriety what I wish to say. I feared, indeed, that L should 
not be able to take my leave of you with sufficient fortitude,—com- 
pene I mean,—and had intended to withdraw myself from be- 

ore you in silence;—but I suffered myself to be persuaded that 

if it were only from old custom, some little parting word would 
be expected from me on this occasion. Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
entreat you to believe, that, whatever abilities I have possessed,— 
either as an actor, in the performance of the characters allotted 
to me,—or as a manager, in endeavouring at a union of propriety 
and splendour in the representation of our best plays, and par- 
ticularly of those of the divine Shakspeare;—I entreat you to be- 
lieve that all my labours, all my studies, whatever they have 
been, have been made delightful to me, by the approbation with 
which you have been pleased constantly to reward them. 

“[ beg you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to accept my thanks for the 
sreat kindness you have invariably shown me, from the first night 
T became a candidate for public favour, down to this painful me- 
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ment of my parting with you!—I must take my leave at once.—~ 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I must respectfully bid you a long, and 
an unwilling farewell!” 

On his retirement, a multitude seeme'l agonized!—No one knew 
what to utter—where to look!—a laurel crown and a scroll were 
handed from the pit to the stage. But he, for whom it was in- 
tended, was gone! The manager was called for; and Mr. Fawcett 
appeared:—he took the wreath, and, declaring the pride he had in 
being commissioned to present it, withdrew. The people left the 
theatre, as though they had witnessed a death. 

Behind the scenes Mr. Kemble had more kindness to encounter. 
The actors and actresses waited to greet him with respect and 
anxious love! They crowded around him, and several of them en- 
treated some memorial of him. Mathews obtained his sandals. 

Some gentlemen had, previously to this night of retirement, 
contemplated the arrangement of a public dinner to be given to 
Mr. Kemble, and the idea was soon carried into effect. A pub- 
lic meeting for the purpose was called, and a committee imme- 
diately appointed. A subscription was at the same time entered 
into for a piece ef plate to be presented to Mr. Kemble on the 
occasion. 

Mr. Kemble was invited, and the 27th of June was fixed upon 
as the day. Men of intellect seemed to vie with each other in en- 
deavouring to pay him honour. A design for a vase was furnished 
by Mr. Flaxman—and a medal was struck for the committee. 
Mr. Poole, the author of several clever dramas, contributed a very 
elegant inscription for the vase; and Mr. Campbell wrote an Ode, 
which was committed to Mr. Young to recite, and to Mr. T. Cooke 
to compose. Lord Holland took the chair at the dinner. The 
room was thronged with noblemen and gentlemen of literar 
talent and taste—and the sight was altogether one of remarkable 
interest. 

After dinner, and after the usual toasts, Lord Holland in a neat 
speech gave the health of Mr. Kemble, and produced the design 
for the vase (the vase itself not being completed in time) and 
read the inscription, which was as follows: 


To 
JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, 
On his retirement from the stage, 
Of which, for thirty-four years, he has been 
The ornament and pride; 

Which to his learning, taste, and genius, 
ls indebted for its present state of refinement; 
Which, under his auspices. 

And aided by his unrivalled labours 
(Most worthily devoted to the support of the 
Legitimate Drama, 

And more particularly to the 
GLORY OF SHAKSPEARE) 
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Has attained to a degree of Splendour and Propriety 
Before unknown; 
And which, from his high character, has acquired 
Increase of 
Honour and Dignity: 
THIS VASE, 
By a numerous assembly of his admirers, 
In testimony of their 
Gratitude, Respect, and Affection, 
Was presented, 

Through the hands of their President, 
HENRY RICHARD VASSAL, LORD HOLLAND, 
XXVIi June, MDCCCXVII. 

** More Is Thy Due Than More Than Ali Can Pay.” 


Lord Holland having read the inscription and closed his speech 
—Mr. Young rose immediately, and recited Mr. Campbell’s Ode 
with considerable feeling and energy. There are too many stan- 
zas, perhaps, in this ode—and the measure is by no means a dig- 
nified one—but the following passages are attractive:— 


His was the spell o’er hearts sae 
That only Acting lends, “ee 
The youngest of the sister arts, : 
Where all their beauty blends. 
For Poetry can ill express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one partial glance from Time. 
But by the mighty Actor brought, 
illusion’s wedded triumphs come, 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb! 
And there was many an hour 
- Of blended kindred fame; 
When Siddons’s auxiliar power 
And sister magic came: 
Together at the Muse’s side 
Her tragic paragons had grown; 
They were the children of her pride, 
The columns of her throne. 
And undivided favour ran, 
From heart to heart, in their applause, 
Save for the gallantry of man, 
In lovelier woman’s cause. 


Fair as some classic dome, 
Robust and richly graced, 
Your Kemble’s spirit was the home 
Of Genius and of Taste. 
Taste, like the silent gnomon’s power, 
That, when supernal light is given, 
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Can dial inspiration’s hour, 

And tell its height in heaven. 
At once ennobled and correct, 

His mind survey’d the tragic page, 
And what the actor could effect, 

The scholar could presage. 


Mr. Kemble, of course much affected by such heaped up ho- 
nours, replied with difficulty; his speech, however, was earnest 
and true—and in public speaking this is no poor character. Much 
toast-drinking, and complimenting, and speechifying, followed— 
and M. Talma, Mr. West, Mr. Young, and Mr. Mathews, prin- 
cipally supported] the debate. Soon after eleven o’clock Lord 
Holland ae Mr. Kemble retired—and this was the last time the 
public could ever look upon their bright and classic favourite. 
Such a day was a proud one to the profession, of which Mr. Kem- 
ble was the ornament. It proved to the members of it, that cul- 
tivation of mind, and regulation of conduct, could aud would se- 
cure respect and love from the highest and the most enlightened 
in the nation. 

We have now closed Mr. Kemble’s public life;—we have no 
further honours to record—no other scenes of splendour to ex- 
hibit;—and it only remains for us to accompany him into his re- 
tirement, and to relate the simplicity and goodness of his brief 
hour of domestic quiet—and to say the little we know of his final, 
his pious, and his peaceful death. 

The climate of England not agreeing with a severe asthma, 
with which indeed, as our readers well know, Mr. Kemble had 
long been afflicted;—and having run his race of glory with proud 
speed to the gor. he had nothing more to do than to be happy and 
to be well. e, therefore, retired to a serene spot of earth, and 
to warmer air—to breathe out his last years in cheerful repose 
and comfort. His house, called Beausite, was situated at Lau- 
sanne—and the sweetness of the climate, and the extreme beauty 
of the scene, (as the name of his residence testifies,) seemed to 
speak long life and healthful quiet to John Kemble. I[t had been 
well for him if he had “sought to know no more;” but the chil- 
dren of fame are a restless race, and Kemble must visit Italy!— 
He travelled, therefore, during the last winter to Rome—and be- 
came ill immediately. It was with difficulty he returned to Lau- 
sanne, to which place, however, his physician peremptorily order- 
ed him; and though he seemed to recover in the air of home, he 
never really overcame the mal-influence of Rome—and his death 
in a comparatively short time came down upon him. 

We never remember, in our time, any actor who acquired so 
much popularity as John Kemble; he bore the young lovers of the 
drama along with him like a clan, and they = yb seemed ready 
to fight for the supremacy of his genius. The first rows of the 


pit were nightly crowded with his youthful fellowers—and they 
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hailed him as the clansmen hail their chief. His very defects were 
doted upon,—the laboured precision of his voice—the measured 
solemnity of his action—the feebleness arising from his constitu- 
tional malady. ‘Those who would read tragedy, read it as he de- 
livered it;—Tragedy reigned in solemn grandeur then—for the 
broken starts io rapid familiarities of the new school were in 
Kemble’s bright time unknown. He just saw, before his retire- 
ment, the dawn of Mr. Kean’s genius in the new dramatic world; 
but this did not take from the rich and grand lights of his own 
setting!—_We have, in our early play-days, seen John Kemble 
with a delight which will never visit us again! We have thrilled 
on his inspired nights. We have listened with almost breathless 
awe, at the times when he has been cold as marble with illness. 
We have venerated his very cough! Oh! that we could hear him 
again!—But Join Kemble is dead! Mr. Kean may triumph in his 
vehement line of hurried nature—Mr. Young may engraft the 
new upon the old style, and strive to triumph in both—Mr. Ma- 
cready may “frighten the isle from her propriety;’’—but we,; 
though we may be scared into forgetfulness for the moment, can 
never find that “oblivious antidote,” which will banish for ever 
our first classic favourite from our minds. His majestic form and 
noble powers will rise up in our memories, and assert, with con- 
scious pride and fearless confidence, the measureless superiority 
of Joun KemBue!* 





SONG; 
From the Spanish. 


Say, Juan, say, of what he died?— 
So young, so pensive, and so fair! 
Of unrequited love he died— 

What said he, shepherd?—thou wert there 
When death stood threatening at his side— 
— That of his pains the saddest pain 
Was—he could not that pain declare— 

He would not — of that again, 
Poor youth! he had been scorned by pride— 
Of unrequited love he died! 
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* Some public testimony of respect to this great actor has been very 
properly talked of; and indeed Lord Holland, Lord Aberdeen, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and a few other eminent characters, have taken some steps 
for effecting such an object. Such talents ought, indeed, so te be honoured. 
We should conceive that the best way would be to calla meeting for the 
purpose—when, we are confident, the subscription for a monument would 
be filled in a day. 
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And when he felt the failing breath 
Grow weak—what said he of his doom? 
— That there are pains far worse than death, 
And he had known them—thoughts of gloom 
Shadow’d the portals of the tomb— 
Some things he said—and none replied— 
Of unrequited love he died! 


And when the last, last throb drew nigh, 
Before the fluttering spirit fled? 
—Soon, soon the plete will be dead: 
But there are thoughts which cannot die. 
No more he felt, no more he said;— 
He sleeps upon the valley’s side— 
Of unrequited love he died! 


—— - 


SONG; 
From the Spanish of Julian de Linares. 


Shepherdess! say, what wilt thou do 
hen thou shalt find me far removed? 
—Q(Q! I shall love thee, fond and true, 
Better than I have ever loved. 


Ere I am sunder’d far from thee, 
Say, do my sorrows wound thy breast? 
—Shepherd! the farewell’s miser 
Cannot in idle words be drest. 
Tell me thy thoughts, thy feelings too, 
Thou who my sorrow’s balm hast proved? 
—QO! I shall love thee, fond and true, 
Better than I have ever loved. 


Tell me, my joy, when I am fled, 
What wilt thou do when thinking of me? 
—I will follow thy fancied shade 
Wheresoever I followed thee. 
But if time from thy distant view 
Drive the thoughts of him who roved 
—Nay! I will love thee, fond and true, 
Better than I have ever loved. 


How shall I credit thee—how conceive 
That thou wilt love as loving now? 

—Silly Shepherd! O! rather believe 
Absence fans the lover’s glow. 

Heavenly sounds—sure one who knew 
Love’s art so well ne’er faithless proved! 

—No! [ will love thee, fond and true, 
Better than I have ever loved. 
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MISS HAWKINS’S ANECDOTES.* 


‘Tuis orange we mean to squeeze for the public use. Where an 
author is poor, this is wrong: but Miss Hawkins being upon her 
own acknowledgment rich, (p. 125,) keeping “a carriage, to the 
proprete of which she is not indifferent,” (p. 253,) and being able 
to give away manors worth more than 1000/. per annum, (p. 140,) 
it is most clear that her interests ought to bend to those of the 
public; the public being really in very low circumstances, and 
quite unable to buy books of luxury and anecdotage. 

Who is the author, and what is the book? The author has de- 
scended to us from the last century, and has heard of little that 
has happened since the American war. She is the daughter of 
Sir John Hawkins—known to the world,—1st, as the historian of 
music—2d, as the acquaintance and biographer of Dr. Johnson— 
3d, as the object of some vulgar gossip oe § calumnies made cur- 
rent by Mr. Boswell. Her era being determined,—the reader can 
be at no loss to deduce the rest: her chronology known, all is 
known. She belongs to the literati of those early ages who saw 
Dr. Johnson, and conversed with Goldsmith, Garrick, Bennet 
Langton, Wilkes and liberty, Sir Joshua, Hawkesworth, &c. &c. 
All of these good people she “found,” (to use her own lively expres- 
sion) at her father’s house: that is, upon her earliest introduction 
to her father’s drawing-room at Twickenham, most of them were 
already in possession. Amongst the “ &c. &c.” as we have class- 
ed them, were some who really ought not to have been thus slurr- 
ed over—such as Bishop Percy, Tyrwhitt, Dean Tucker, and 
Hurd: but others absolutely pose us. For instance, does the read- 
er know any thing of one Israel Mauduit? We profess to know 
nothing; no, nor at all the more for his having been the author of 
Considerations on the German War, (p. 7;) in fact, there have 
been so many German wars since Mr. Mauduit’s epoch, and the 
public have since then been called on to “ consider” so man 
“ considerations,” that Miss Hawkins must pardon us for declar- 
ing, that the illustrious Mauduit, (though we remember his name 
in Lord Orford’s Memoirs) is now defunct, and that his works 
have followed him. Not less defunct than Mauduit is the not less 
illustrious Brettell.—Brettell!—What Brettell?- What Bret- 
tell!——Why, “ wonderful old colonel Brettell of the Middlesex 
militia,” (p. 10,) “ who, on my requesting him, at eighty-five years 
of age, to be careful in getting over a five-barred gate, replied— 
Take care of what? Time was, when I could have jumped over 
it.” “Time was!” he says, was; but how will that satisfy posteri- 
ty?——What proof has the nineteenth century that he did it, or 





* Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and Memoirs: collected by Letitia 
Matilda Hawkins. Vol. J. London: F. C. and J. Rivington, 1823. 
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could have done it? So much for Brettell, and Mauduit. But last 
comes one who “hight Costard:” and here we are posed indeed. 
Can this be Shakspeare’s Costard—every body’s Costard—the 
Costard of Love’s Labour’s Lusi? But how is that pag a 
grave and learned friend at our elbow. I will affirm it to be im- 
ssible. How can any man celebrated by Shakspeare have vis- 
ited at Twickenham with Dr. Johnson?— That, indeed, we answer, 
deserves consideration: yet, if he can, where would Costard be 
more naturally found than at Sir John Hawkins’s house, who had 
himself annotated on Shakspeare, and lived in company with so 
many other annotators, as Percy, Tyrwhitt, Steevens, &c.P Yet 
again, at p. 1(, and at p. 24, he is called “ the learned Costard.” 
Now this is an objection; for Shakspeare’s Costard, the old origi- 
nalCostard, is far from learned. But what of that? He had plen- 
ty of time to mend his manners, and fit himself for the company 
of Dr. Johnson: and at p. 80, where Miss Hawkins again ivan 
that his name was “ always preceded by the epithet learned,” she 
candidly admits that “he was a feeble—ailing—emaciated man, 
who had all the appearance of having sacrificed his health to his 
studies:” as well he might, if he had studied from Shakspeare’s 
time to Dr. Johnson’s. With all his learning, however, Costard 
could make nothing of a case which occurred in Sir John Haw- 
kins’s grounds; and we confess that we can make no more of it 
than Costard. “In a paddock,” says Miss Hawkins, “ we had an 
oblong piece of water supplied by a sluice. Keeping poultry, this 
was very convenient for ducks:—on a sudden, a prodigious con- 
sternation was perceived among the ducks: they were with great 
difficulty persuaded to take to the water; and, when there, shud- 
dered—grew wet—and were drowned. They were supposed dis- 
eased; others were bought at other places; but in vain! none of our 
ducks could swim. I remember the circumstance calling out much 
thought and conjecture. ‘The learned George Costard, Dr. Mor- 
ton, and the medical* advisers of the neighbourhood were consult- 
ed: every one had a different supposition; and I well recollect my 
own dissatisfaction with all | heard. It was told of course to Mr. 
and Mrs. Garrick. Mrs. Garrick would not give credit to it: Gar- 
rick himself was not incredulous; and after a discussion, he turn- 
ed to my father with his jocose impetuosity, and said— There’s 
my wife, who will not believe the story of these ducks, and yet 
she believes in the eleven thousand virgins.’ *’°—Most probabl 
the ducks were descended from that “ which Samuel Johnson trod 
on,”—which, “if it had lived and had not died, had surely been 
an odd one:” its posterity therefore would be odd ones. However, 


* From this it should seem that Costard was a duck doctor: we remem- 
ber also a History of Astronomy by one Costard. These facts we mention 
merely as hints for inquiry, to the editors of the next Variorum Shaks- 
peare. 
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Costard could make nothing of it: and to this hour the case is an 
unsolved problem—like the longitude or the north-west passage. 
But enough of Costard. 

Of Lord Orford, who, like Costard, was a neighbour and an ac- 
quaintance of her father’s, Miss H. gives us a very long account; 
no less than thirty pages, (p. 87—117) being dedicated to him on 
his first introduction. Amongst his eccentricities, she mentions 
that “he made no scruple of avowing his thorough want of taste 
for Don Quixote.” This was already sete from the Walpoliana; 
where it may be seen that his objection was singularly disingenu- 
ous, because built on an incident (the windmill adventure) which, 
if it were as extravagant as it seems (though it has been paliated 
by the peculiar appearance of Spanish mills,) is yet of no weight, 
because not characteristic of the work: it contradicts its general 
character. We shall extract her account of Lord Orford’s person 
and abord—his dress and his address, which is remarkably lively 
and picturesque; as might have been expected from the pen of a 
female observer, who was at that time young. 

“ His figure was, as every one knows, not merely tall, but more 
properly long, and slender to excess; his complexion, and parti- 
cularly his hands, of a most unhealthy paleness. I speak of him 
before the year 1772. His eyes were remarkably bright and pe- 
netrating, very dark and lively:—his voice was not strong; but his 
tones were extremely pleasant, and (if I may so say) highly gen- 
tlemanly. I do not remember his common gait: he always entered 
a room in that style of affected delicacy which fashion had then 
made almost natural; chapeau bras between his hands, as if he 
wished to compress it, or under his arm; knees bent; and feet on 
tip-toe, as if afraid of a wet floor. His dress in visiting was most 
usually (in summer when I most saw him) a lavender suit; the 
waistcoat embroidered with a little silver, or of white silk worked 
in the tambour; partridge silk stockings; and gold buckles; ruffles 
and frill generally lace. I remember, when a child, thinking him 
very ie under-dressed, if at any time, except in mourning, he 
wore hemmed cambric. In summer, no powder; but his wig comb- 
ed straight, and showing his very smooth pale forehead, and 
queued behind;—in winter, powder.” What an amusing old cox- 
comb! 

Of Dr. Johnson, we have but one anecdote; but it is very good; 
and good in the best way—because characteristic; being, in fact, 
somewhat brutal, and very witty. Miss Knight, the author of Di- 
narbas, and of Marcus Flaminius, called to pay him a farewell 
visit on ore et. 2 for the continent: tnis lady (then a 
young lady) is remarkably large in person; so the old savage dis- 
missed her with the following memorial of his good nature:—* Go, 
go, my dear; for you are teo big for an island.” As may be su 
posed, the Doctor is no favourite with Miss Hawkins: but she is 
really too hard upon our old friend; for she declares “ that she 
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never heard him say in any visit six words that could compensate 
for the trouble of getting to his den, and the disgust of seeing 
such squalidness as she saw no where else.”? One thing at least 
Miss Hawkins might have learned from Dr. Johnson; and tet her 
not suppose that we say it in ill-nature—she might have learned 
to weed her pages of many barbarisms in language which now dis- 
figure them; for instance, the barbarism of “ compensate for the 
trouble”’—in the very sentence before us—instead of “ compen- 
Sate the trouble.” 

Dr. Farmer disappointed Miss Hawkins by “ the homeliness of 
his external.’ But surely when a man comes to that supper at 
which he does not eat but is eaten, we have a deeper interest in 
his wit, which may chance to survive him, than in his beauty, 
which posterity cannot possibly enjoy any more than the petits 
svupers which it adorned. Had the Dectee been a very Adonis, 
he could not have done Miss Hawkins so much service as by two 
of his fropos which she records:—One was, that on a report be- 
ing mentioned, at her father’s table, of Sir Joshua Reynolds hav- 
ing shared the gains arising from the exhibition of his pictures, 
with his man-servant, who was fortunately called Ralph,—Dr. 
Farmer quoted against Sir Joshua these two lines from Hudibras: 


A squire he had whose name was Ralph, 
Who in the adventure went his half, 


The other was, that speaking of Dr. Parr, he said that “ he seem- 

ed to have been at a feast of learning (for learning, read langua- 

ges) from which he had carried off all the scraps.” Miss Haw- 
ins does not seem to be aware that this is taken from Shakspeare: 

but, what is still more surprising, she declares herself “ absolutel 

ignorant whether it be praise or censure.” All we shall say on 

that question is, that we most seriously advise her not to ask Dr. 
arr. 

Of Paul Whitehead, we are told that his wife “ was so nearly 
idiotic, that she would call his attention in conversation to look at 
a cow, not as one of singular beauty, but in the words— Mr. 
Whitehead, there’s a cow.’ *? On this Miss Hawkins moralizes 
in a very eccentric way: “ He took it,” says she, “ most patiently 
—as he did all such trials of his temper.” ‘Trials of his temper! 
Why, was he jealous of the cow? Had he any personal animosity 
to the cow? Not only, however, was Paul very patient (at least 
under his bovine afflictions, and his “ trials” in regard to horned 
cattle,) but also Paul was very devout; of which he gave this plea- 
sant assurance: “ When I go,” said he, “ into St. Paul’s, Pad. 
mire it as a very fine, grand, beautiful building; and, when I have 
contemplated its beauty, I come out: but, if T go into Westmin- 
ster Abbey, d n me, I’m all devotion.” So, by his own ac- 





count, Paul appears to have been a very pretty fellow: d—~d 
patient, and d——d devout, 
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Site ws 


For practical purposes, we recommend to all physicians the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which Sir Richard Jebb used to tell of himself: 
as Miss Hawkins observes, it makes even rapacity comical, and it 
cuggests a very useful and practical hint. “ He was attending a 
nobleman, from whom he had a right to expect a fee of five gui- 
neas; he received only three. Suspecting some trick on the part 
of the steward, from whom he received it, he at the next visit con- 
trived to drop the three guineas. They were picked up, and again 
deposited in his hand: but he still continued to look on the carpet. 
His lordship asked if all the guineas were found. ‘ There must be 
two guineas still on the carpet,’ replied Sir Richard, ‘ for I have 
but three.’ The hint was taken as he meant.” _ 

But of all medical stratagems, conimend us to that practised by 
Dr. Munckley, who had lived with Sir J. Hawkins during his ba- 
chelor days in quality of “chum:” and a chum he was, in Miss 
Hawkins’s words, “ not at all calculated to render the chum state 
happy.” This Dr. Munckley, by the bye, was so huge a man- 
mountain, that Miss Hawkins supposes the blank in the well- ° 
known epigram, 
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When walks the streets, the paviors cry, 
** God bless you, Sir!” and lay their rammers by, 


to have been originally filled up with his name,—but in this she is 
mistaken. The epigram was written before he was born; and for 
about 140 years has this empty epigram, like other oo to be 
lett, been occupied by a succession of big men: we believe that the 
original tenant was Dr. Ralph Bathurst. Munckley, however, 
might have been the original tenant, if it had pleased God to let 
him be born eighty years sooner; for he was quite as well qualified 
as Bathurst to draw down the blessings of paviors, and to play 
the part of a “ three-man beetle.”* Of this Miss Hawkins gives 
a proof which is droll enough: “accidentally encountering sud- 
denly a stout man servant in a narrow passage, they literally 
stuck.” Each, like Horatius Cocles, in the words of Seneca, so- 
lus implevit pontis angustias. One of them, it is clear, must have 
backed; unless, indeed, they are sticking there yet. It would be 
curious to ascertain which of them backed. For the dignity of 
science, one would hope it was not Munckley. Yet we fear he 
was capable of any meanness, if Miss Hawkins reports accurately 
his stratagems upon her father’s purse: a direct attack failing, he 
attacked it indirectly. But Miss Hawkins shall tell her own tale. 
‘* He was extremely rapacious, and a very bad economist; and, 
soon after my father’s marriage, having been foiled in his attempt 
to borrow money of him, he endeavoured to atone to himself for 
this disappointment by protracting the duration of a low fever in 
which he attended him; making unnecessary visits, and with his 


* « Fillip me with a taree-man beetle.” —Falstaff, Henry IV. 
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hand ever open for a fee.” Was there ever such a fellow in this 
terraqueous globe? Sir John’s purse not yielding to a storm, he 
approaches by mining and sapping, under cover of a low fever. 
Did this Munckley really exist; or is he but the coinage of Miss 
Hawkins’s brain? If the reader wishes to know what became of 
this “ great” man, we shall gratify him. He was “ foiled,” as we 
have seen, “in his attempt to borrow money” of Sir J. H.: he was 
also soon after “foiled” in his attempt to live. Munckley, big 
Munckley, being “too big for an island” we suppose, was com- 

elled to die: he gave up the ghost: and, what seems very absurd 
both to us and to Miss Hawkins, he continued talking to the last; 
and went off in the very act of uttering a most prosaic truism, 
which yet happened to be false in his case: for his final words 
were “that it was—hard to be taken off just then, when he was 
beginning to get into practice.” Not at all with such practices as 
his: where men enter into partnerships with low fevers, it is very 
fit that they should “ back” out of this world as fast as possible; 
as fast as, in all probability, he had backed down the narrow pas- 
sage before the stout man-servant. So much for Munckley,—big 
Munckley. 

It does not strike us as any “ singular feature,” (p. 273,) in the 
history of Bartleman the great singer—*« that he lived to occupy 
the identical house in Berners-street in which his first patron re- 
sided.”” Knowing the house, its pros and cons, its landlord, &c. 
surely it was very natural that he should avail himself of his 
knowledge for his own convenience. But it is a very singular 
fact, (p. 160,) that our government should “ merely for want of 
caution have sent the Culloden ship of war to convoy Cardinal 
York from Naples.” This, we suppose, Miss Hawkins lie upon 
as ominous of some disaster; for she considers it “ fortunate,” 
that his Eminence “had sailed before it arrived.” Of this same 
Cardinal York, Miss Hawkins tells us further, that a friend of 
hers having been invited to dine with him, as all Englishmen were 
while he kept a table, “ found him, as all others did, a good-na- 
tured, almost superannuated gentleman, who had his reund of ci- 
vilities and jokes. He introduced some roast beef, by saying that 
it might not be as on as that in England; for, said he, you know 
we are but pretenders.” Yes: the Cardinal was 2 pretender; but 
his beef was “ legitimate;” unless, indeed, his bulls pretended to 
be oxen. 

On the subject of the Pretender, by the way, we have (at p. 63) 
as fine a bon-mot as the celebrated toast of Dr. Byrom, the Man- 
chester Jacobite.—* The Marchioness (the Marchioness of Twee- 
dale) had been lady Frances Carteret, a daughter of the Earl of 
Granville, and had been brought up by her jacobite aunt, Lady 
Worsley, one of the most zealous of that party. The Marchioness 
herself told my father that, on her aunt’s upbraiding her when a 
child with not attending prayers, she answered that she heard her 
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ladyship did not pray for the King. ‘ Not pray for the King?” 
said Lady Worsley, “ who says this? I will have you and those 
who sent you know that I do pray for the King;—but I do not 
think it necessary to tell God Almighty who is King.” 

This is naiveté, which becomes wit to the by-stander, thou 
simply the natural expression of the a to him who utters it. 
Another instance, no less lively, is the following—mentioned at 
Strawberry-hill by “the sister of one of our first statesmen now 
deceased.” “She had heard a boy, humoured to excess, tease his 
mother for the remains of a favourite dish: Mamma at length re- 
plied— then, do take it, and have done teasing me.’ He then flew 
into a passion, roaring out—*‘ what did you give it me for? 1 want- 
ed to have snatched it.’ ” 

The next passage we shall cite relates to a very eminent cha- 
racter art truly respectable, and entirely English; viz. Plum- 
Pudding. The obstinate and inveterate ignorance of Frenchmen 
on this subject is well known, Their errors are grievous, pitiable, 
and matter of scorn and detestation to every enlightened mind. 
In civilization, in trial by jury, and preg, 4 other features of social 
———- it has been affirmed, that the French are two centuries 
behind us. We believe it. But with regard to plum-pudding, ww A 
are at least five centuries in arrear. In the “ Smniana,” we thin 
it is, Mr. Southey has recorded one of their insane attempts at 
constructing mee a pudding: the monstrous abortion, which on 
that occasion issued to the light, the reader may imagine; and will 
be at no loss to understand that volley of ‘ Diables,” « Sacres,” 
and “ Morbleus.’ which it called forth, when we mention that 
these deluded Frenchmen made cheese the basis of their infernal 
preparation. Now, under these circumstances of national infatua- 
tion, how admirable must have been the art of an English party, 
who, in the very city of Paris, (that centre of darkness on this in- 
teresting subject) and in the very teeth of Frenchmen, did abso- 
lutely extort from French hands, a real English plum-pudding: 
yes! compelled a French apothecary, unknowing what he did, to 

roduce an excellent plum-pudding; and had the luxury of a hoax 
into the bargain. Verily, the ruse was magnifique; and though it 
was ne terminating in bloodshed, yet, doubtless, so superb a 
story would have been cheaply purchased by one or two lives.— 
Here it follows in Miss Hawkins’s own words. “ Dr. Schomberg 
of Reading, in the early part of his life, spent a Christmas at Paris 
with some English friends. They were desirous to celebrate the 
season in the manner of their own country, by having, as one dish 
at their table, an English plum-pudding; but no cook was found 
equal to the task of compounding it. A clergyman of the party 
had, indeed, an old receipt book; but this did not sufficiently ex- 
plain the process. Dr. Schomberg, however, supplied all that was 
wanting, by throwing the recipe into the form of a prescription, 
and sending it to an apothecary to be made up. To prevent all 
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possibility of error, he directed that it should be boiled in a cloth, 
and sent in the same cloth, to be applied at an hour specified. At 
this hour it arrived, borne by the apotheeary’s assistant, and pre- 
ceded” (sweet heavens!) “by the apothecary himself—drest, ac- 
cording to the professional formality of the time, with a sword. 
Seeing, when he entered the apartment, instead of signs of sick- 
ness, a table well-filled, and surrounded by very merry faces, he 
perceived that he was made a party in a joke that turned on him- 
self, and indignantly laid his hand on his sword; but an invitation 
to taste his own cookery appeased him; and all was well.” 

This story we pronounce altogether unique; for, as on the one 
hand, the art was divine, by which the benefits of medical punc- 
tuality and accuracy were pressed into the service of a Christmas 
dinner; so, on the other hand, it is strictly and satirically proba- 
ble, when told of a French apothecary: for who but sgpetens, 
whose pharmacopceeia still teems with the monstrous compounds of 
our ancestors, could have believed that such a preparation was 
seriously designed for a cataplasm? 

In our next extracts we come upon ground rather tender and 
unsafe for obstinate sceptics. We have often heard of learned 
doctors, from Shrewsbury, suppose, going by way of Birming- 
ham to Oxford—and at Birmingham, under the unfortunate ambi- 
guity of “the Oxford coach,” getting into that from Oxford, which, 
by night-fall, safely restored the astonished doctor to astonished 
Shrewsbury. Such a case is sad and pitiful; but what is that to 
the case (p. 164) of Willes the painter, who, being “anxious to 
get a likeness” of “ good Dr. Foster,’ (the same whom Pope has 
honoured with the couplet, 


Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well) 


“attended his meeting one Sunday evening;” and very naturally, 
not being acquainted with Dr. Foster’s person, sketched a like- 
ness of the clergyman whom he found officiating; which clergy- 
man happened unfortunately to be—not the Doctor—but Mr. 
Morris, an occasional substitute of his. ‘The mistake remained 
undiscovered: the sketch was elaborately copied in a regular pic- 
ture: the picture was pete gp in mezzotinto; and to 
this day the portrait of one Mr. Morris “ officiates” for that of the 
celebrated Dr. Foster. Living and dead he was Dr. Foster’s sub- 
stitute. Even this however, is a trifle to what follows:—the case 
“of a Baronet, who must be nameless, who proposed to visit 
Rome, and previously to learn the language; but by some mistake, 
or imposition, engaged a German, who taught only his own lan- 
cuage, and proceeded in the study of it ag 8 for three months 
before he discovered his error.”? With all deference to the au- 


thority of Horace Walpole, from whom the anecdote originally 
comes,——we confess that we are staggered; and must take leave, 
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in the stoical phrase, to “suspeni:” in fact, we must consult our 
friends before we can contract for believing it: at present, all we 
shall say about it is, that we greatly fear the Baronet “ must,” as 
Miss Hawkins observes, “ be nameless.”’ 

We must also consult our friends on the propriety of believing 
the little incident which follows, though attributed to “a very 
worthy modest young man:” for it is remarkable that of this very 
modest young man is recorded but one act, viz. the most impu- 
dent in the book. “ He was walking in the Mall of St. James’s 
Park, when they met two fine young women, drest in straw hats, 
and, at least to appearance, unattended. His friend offered him a 
bet that he did not go up to one of those rustic beauties, and sa- 
lute her. He accepted the bet; and in a very civil manner, and 
probably explaining the cause of his boldness, he thought himself 
sure of success, when he became aware that it was the Princess 
Caroline, daughter of George LU. who, with one of her sisters, was 
taking the refreshment of a walk in complete disguise. In the ut- 
most confusion he bowed, begged pardon, and retreated; whilst 
their Royal Highnesses, with great good humour, laughed at his 
mistake.” 

We shall conclude our extracts with the following story, as like- 
ly to interest our fair readers. 

« Lady Lucy Meyrick was by birth the Lady Lucy Pitt, daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Londonderry, and sister to the last who bore 
that title. She was of course nearly related to all the great fami- 
lies of that name; and losing her parents very early in life, was 
left under the guardianship of an uncle, who lived in James-street, 
Buckingham-gate. This house was a most singularly uncouth dis- 
mal dwelling, in appearance very much of the Vanburgh style of 
building; and the very sight of it would justify almost any mea- 
sure to get out of it. It excited every one’s curiosity to ask, 
What is this place? What can it be for? [t had a front of very 
dark heavy brick work; very small windows, with sashes immense- 
ly thick. In this gay mansion, which looked against the blank 
window side of the large house in St. James’s Park, twenty years 
ago Lord Milford’s, but backwards into a market gardener’s 
pom was Lady Lucy Mevrick to reside with her uncle and 

is daughter, a girl a little older than herself. The young ladies, 
who had formed a strict friendship, were kept under great re- 
straint, which they bore as two lively girls may be supposed to 
have done. Their endurances soon reached the ear of two West- 
minster scholars of one of the Welch families of Meyrick, who, in 
the true spirit of knight-errantry, concerted with them a plan for 
escaping, which they carried into effect. Having gone thus far, 
there was nothing or the courteous knights to do, but to marry 
the fair damsels to whom they had rendered this essential service: 
—and for this purpose they took them to the Fleet, or to May- 


Fair, in both which places marriages were solemnized in the ut- 
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most privacy. Here the two couples presented themselves; a ba- 
ker’s wife attending upon the ladies. Lady Lucy was then, and 
to the end of her life, one of the smallest women I ever saw: she 
was at the same time not more than fourteen years of age; and, 
being in the dress of a child, the person officiating objected to 
performing the ceremony for her. This extraordinary scrupulosity 
was distressing; but her ladyship met it by a lively reply—that 
her cousin might be married first, and then lend her her gown, 
which would make her look more womanly: but I suppose her 
right of precedence was regarded; for she used to say herself that 
she was at last married in the baker’s wife’s gown. Yet even now, 
if report be true, an obstacle intervened: the young ladies turned 
fickle; not indeed, on the question “ to be or not to be” married, 
but on their choice of partners; and I was assured that they actu- 


ally changed—-Lady Lucy taking to herself, or acquiescing in 


taking, the elder brother. What their next step was to have been, 
I know not: the ladies, who had not been missed, returned to their 
place of endurance—the young gentlemen to school, where they 
remained, keeping the secret close. When the school next broke 
up, they went home: and, probably, whilst waiting for courage to 
avow, or opportunity to disclose, or accident to betray for them 
the matter, a newly arrived guest fresh from London, in reply, 
perhaps, to the usual question—-What news from town? reported 
an odd story of two Westminster scholars, names unknown, who 
had (it was said) married two girls in the neighbourhood of the 
school. The countenances of the two lads drew suspicions upon 
them; and, confession being made, Lady Lucy was fetched to the 
house of her father-in-law. His lady, seeing her so very much of 
a child in appearance, said, on receiving her, in a tone of vexation, 
‘Why, child, what can we do with you? Such a baby as you are, 
what can you know?? With equal humility and frankness Lady 
Lucy replied—‘ It is very true, Madam, that I am very young and 
very ignorant; but whatever you will teach me I will learn.’ All 
the good lady’s prejudice was now overcome; and Lady Lucy’s 
conduct proved the sincerity of her submission. She lived seven 
years in Wales under the tuition of her mother-in-law—conform- 
ing to the manners, tempers, and prejudices of her new relations.” 

We have now “ squeezed” a volume of 351 pages, according to 
our promise: we hope Miss Hawkins will forgive us. She must 
also fergive us for gently blaming her diction. She says (p. 277,) 
«1 read but little English.” We thought as much; and wish she 
read more. The words “ duple,” (p. 145,) « decadence,” (p. 123,) 
and “cumbent,” (p. ») all point to another —- than En- 
glish: as to “ maua,”’ (p. 254,) we know not what language it be- 


longs to, unless it be Coptic. It is certainly not “ too big for an 
island;” but it will not do for this island, and we beg it may be 
transported. Miss Hawkins says a worse thing, however, of the 
English language, than that she reads it but little: « instead of ad- 
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hiring my native language,” says she, “I feel fettered by it.” 
That may be: but her inability to use it without difficulty and con- 
straint is the very reason why she ought not to pronounce upon 
its merits: we cannot allow of any person’s deciding on the value 
of an instrument until he has shown himself master of its powers 
in their whole compass. For some purposes (and those the high- 
on the English language is a divine instrument: no language is 
so for all. 

When Miss Hawkins says that she reads “little English,”’ the 
form of the expression implies that she reads a good deal uf some 
more favoured language: may we take the liberty of asking—-what? 
It is not Welsh, we hope? nor Syriac? nor Sungskrita? We say 
hope, for none of these will yield her any thing for her next vo- 
lume: throughout the Asiatic Researches no soul has been able to 
unearth a Sanscrit bon-mot. Is it Latin? or Greek?—Perhaps 
both: for, besides some sprinklings of both throughout the volume, 
she gives us at the end several copies of Latin and Greek verses. 
These, she says, are her brother’s: be they whose they may, we 
must overhaul them. The Latin are chiefly Sapphics, the Greek 
chiefly lamics: the following is a specimen of the Sapphics:— 


One a penny, twoa penny, hot cross buns; 

If your daughters will not eat them, give them to your sons; 
But, if you have none of those pretty little elves, 

You cannot do better than eat them yourselves. 


Idem Latine redditum a Viro Clariss. Henrico Hawkins. 


Asse placentam cupiasne solam? 

Asse placentas cupiasne binas? 

Ecce placentz, tener, tepentes, 
Et cruce grate. 


Respuant natz? dato, queso, natis: 

Parvulos tales sibi si neg@riat 

Fata, tu tandem (superest quid ultra?) 
Sumito, presto est. 


Our opinion of this translation is, that it is worthy of the origi- 
nal. We hope-this criticism will prove satisfactory. At the same 
time, without offence to Mr. Hawkins, may we suggest that the 
baker’s man has rather the advantage in hoes of expression 
and structure of verse? He has also distinguished clearly the al- 
ternative of sons and daughters, which the unfortunate ambiguity 
of “ natis” has prevented Mr. Hawkins from doing. Perhaps Mr. 
Hawkins will consider this against a future edition. Another, 
viz. a singular hexameter is entitled, “ De Amanda, clavibus amis- 
sis.” Here we must confess to a signal mortification, the table of 
“ Contents” having prepared us to look for some sport; for the ti- 
tle is there printed, (by mistake, as it turns out,) “De Amanda, 
clavis amissis,”—i. e. On Aganda, upon the loss of her cudgels. 
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Shenstone used to thank God that his name was not adapted to 
the vile designs of the punster: perhaps some future punster may 
take the conceit out of him on that point by extracting a com- 
pound pun from his name combined with some other word. The 
next best thing, however, to having a name, or title, that is abso- 
lutely pun-proof, is the having one which yields only to Greek 
puns, or Carthaginian (i. e. Punic) puns. Lady Moira has that 
felicity, on whom Mr. Hawkins has thus punned very seriously in 
a Greek hexameter:— 


On the death of the Countess of Moira’s new-born infant. 
Moipa xaarn, mo’ evrexss® ce’ averes meav, Mospa xparain. 
Of the [ambics we shall give one specimen: 


Impromptu returned with my lead pencil, which I had left on 
his table. 


BonBos secs” xerariw avaver’ f tus” 
"Ex ts moasBdou m vonrss epyeras. 


The thought is pretty: some little errors there certainly are, as 
in the contest with the baker’s man; and in this, as in all his lam- 
bics, (especially in the three from the Arabic) some little hiatuses 
in the metre, not adapted to the fastidious race of an Athenian 
audience. But these little hiatuses, these “little enormities,” (to 
borrow a phrase from the sermon of a country clergyman,) will 
occur in the best reguiated verses. On the whole our opinion of 
Mr. Hawkins, as a Greek poet, is—that in seven hundred, or say 
seven hundred and fifty years—he may become a pretty—yes, we 
will say, a very pretty poet: as he cannot be more than one-tenth 
of that age at present, we look upon his performances as singularly 
promising. ‘lantee molis erat Romanam condere gentem.* 

To return to Miss Hawkins; there are some blunders in facts 
up and down her book: such, for instance, as that of supposing Sir 


* Seriously, however, Mr. Hawkins’s translation of Lord Erskine’s ce- 
lebrated punning epigram on Dr. Lettsom ts ** very clever,” as Miss Haw- 
kis thinks it, and wants only a little revision. She is mistaken, however, 
in supposing that Lord Erskine meant to represent Dr. Lettsom ‘ as il- 
literate;” the bad grammar was indispensable to the purpose of working 
the name—J. Leltsom—into the texture of the verse;" which is accom- 
plished with great ingenuity both in the English and the Greek. 


Is people sick? to me apply: 
I blisters, bleeds, and sweats ’em: 
If after that they choose to die, 
What’s that to me? I. Lets ’em. 


Tes vooss; taGe* vorwy wagwy skorts xparecbas 
Ess’ 2canbs cope papmaxov sdev cus. 
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Francis Drake to have commanded in the succession of engage- 
ments with the Spanish Armada of 1588: which is the more re- 
markable, as her own ancestor was so distinguished a persen in 
those engagements. But, upon the whole, her work, if weeded of 
some trifling tales (as what relates to the young Marquis of Twee- 
dale’s dress, &c.,) is creditable to her talents. Her opportunities 
of observation have been great; she has generally made good use 
of them; and her tact for the ludicrous is striking and useful in a 
book of this kind. We hope that she will soon favour us with a 
second volume; and, in that case, we cannot doubt that we shall 
again have an orange to squeeze for the public use. X. Y. Z. 





SONG; 
From the Spanish of Gongora. 


They are not all sweet nightingales 

Tiat fill with songs the flowery vales, 
But they are little silver bells, 

Touch’d by the winds in the smiling dells, 
Magic harps of gold in the grove, 
Forming a chorus for her I love. 


Think not the voices in the air 

Are from some wing’d syrens fair 
Playing among the dewy trees, 
Chanting their morning mysteries. 

O! if you listen delighted there 

To their music scatter’d o’er the dales, 
They are not all sweet nightingales, 


&c. &e. 


O! *twas a lovely song—of art 
To charm, of nature to touch the heart. 
Sure ’twas some aa ep pipe which, play’d 
By passion, fills the forest’s shude— 
No! ’tis music’s diviner part 
Which o’er the yielding spirit prevails— 
They are not all sweet nightingales, 
&c. &e. 


In the eye of love, that all things sees, 

The fragrance-breathing jasmin-trees, 

And the golden flowers, and the sloping hill, 
And the ever melancholy rill, 

Are full of holiest sympathies, 

And tell of love a thousand tales— 

They are not all sweet nightingales 
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That fill with songs the cheerful vales, 
But they are little silver bells 

Touch’d by the wind in the smiling dells, 
Harps of gold in the secret grove, 
Making music for her I love. 


I 


SONG. 


The most extraordinary combination of English verse that is, perhaps, 
any where to be found, is this song by T. Champion, Champion was 
eminent as a musician, as well as a poet; which may account for so sin- 
rular a specimen of metre. 


What if a day, or a month, or a year, 
Crown thy delights with a thousand wish’d contentings; 
Cannot a chance of a night, or an hour, 

Cross thy delights with a thousand sad tormentings? 
Fortune, honour, beauty, youth, are but blossoms dying; 
Wanton pleasure, doting love, are but shadows flying. 

All our joys are but toys, 
Idle thoughts deceiving: 
None hath power, of an hour, 
In their live bereaving. 





ON GRAMMARS.* 


Ir may on the first view appear extraordinary that any obser- 
vations on the comparative merits of different grammars of the 
same language should still be either useful or necessary, in a coun- 
try where education in all its parts has been long and carefull 
studied; where its advantages have been so justly ndiatnel. 
The best grammar in each case Cnty one would imagine, 
should have long since been universally known, and of course 
universally adopted. That a considerable variety, however, is 
still in use amongst us, though it may excite pr ape will not be 
disputed; and by all men of experience in the office of instruction 
the inconveniences of this variety are not more known than la- 
mented. Some of our principal public schools have each a gram- 
mar of their own; which they appear as unwilling to change, as 
if their interest and reputation depended upon differing in this 
respect from their rivals; and the books, which one or other of 


* It may be proper to observe that [ use the word Grammar in the sense, 
in which it is commonly understood in a school, as meaning that collec- 
tion of rules, by which any given language is to be learned, or the little 
volume in which that collection is contained. 
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them recommends by its practice, are employed in each of our 
academies according to the education, the judgment, or the con- 
nections of the master. It has sometimes happened too, that the 
master, or the teacher, of an academy has himseif written a gram- 
mar; in the hope, no doubt, of on oH, fame by the publication, 
and profit by the sale; and it would, at least, be applauded by his 
own friends, and sold in his own school. In the English, French, 
and Latin languages, at least, this has been no unusual expedi- 
ent. In the Greek, indeed, it has rarely been attempted; not only 
because Greek is a language not frequently taught in a private 
seminary; but because to write a grammar for the use of those, 
who engage in the study of it, requires a degree of learning which 
the master of such a seminary does not himself always possess. 
Besides these motives of interest, there are other plausible ar- 
nce in favour of this multiplication of grammars. One man 
opes or professes to simplify and abridge some former publica- 
tion; and therefore to diminish the drudgery of learning it by heart: 
another to render it more perspicuous in the arrangement, or 
more familiar in the language; and therefore more suitable to the 
capacities of children. A third has detected errors and absurdi- 
ties in all former grammars of the language, of which he under- 
takes to treat; and the cause and the apology for his publication 
are the defects of those, that have gone before it. Nor are these 
reasons without some foundation in truth. ‘That we should have 
made some improvements in the composition of a grammar, and 
in the art of communicating it to our pupils, while we have been 
making such rapid advances in every other department of science; 
was naturally to be expected, and is too obvious to be denied, 
Some superfiuities have been expunged, some mistakes have been 
rectified, and some obscurities have been cleared. Still, however, 
that all the grammars used in our different schools, public as well 
as private, are disgraced by errors or defects, is a complaint, as 
just as it is frequent and fond, Nor will the cause of this com- 
plaint ever be removed, if that be expected from a grammar, which 
no _ ar yer can effect; that it should teach the language to the 
student, without the assistance of a master; that it should illus- 
trate all the niceties of inflection, construction, and prosody; and 
yet be neither too prolix for the memory of a child, nor too ab- 
struse for his comprehension. Without oral instruction children 
can never be taught languages: and with that aid from an able 
master the choice of a grammar is of less importance, than seems 
to be generally supposed. Written rules should certainly con- 
tain no false principles; they should teach no errors, which it will 
afterwards be necessary to correct. They should constitute a 
— and permanent code of laws, to which the student may 
at all times appeal. But by what means he may be most expe- 
ditiously enabled to understand and apply them, will depend less 
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upon the laws themselves, than upon the dexterity of his in- 
structor. 

These considerations, with others that might easily be assigned, 
will, I hope, be a sufficient apology for not entering into a minute 
comparison of the merits of the various grammars employed for 
the same language in different schools. 

The mode of teaching the grammar must in all languages be 
nearly the same. To commit to memory the general ow of the 
declensions, the conjugations, and the construction; and then to 
apply them in what is technically called parsing; in assigning 
every term to its proper class in the parts oli speech; in determin- 
ing the case of the substantive, and the mood and tense of the 
verb; and in pointing out the dependence and connection of every 
word with that which precedes or follows it in the sentence. In 
our own languages from the want of variety in our terminations, 
this cannot be practised by any means with the same convenience 
and advantage as in the ancient languages of Greece and Lome. 
The cases of our nouns are generally expressed by prepositions, 
and the tenses of our verbs by auxiliaries; both which often bear 
very different senses in different situations. They acquire, at 
least, new shades of meaning, as they have a new structure or 
new connection in the sentence. In these circumstances may, 
no doubt, be found one principal reason why foreigners in general 
nake so little progress in the acquisition of our language; and 
why an Englishman is rarely master of his own, if not acquainted 
with any other. 

In the study of the Latin tongue, the customary method may be 
most successfully pursued. [ts grammar is one of the most simple 
and systematic of those, with which we are acquainted; and 
therefore the best foundation for the knowledge of grammar in 
general. Compared with its rival or its master, Imperial Greek, 
it has fewer declensions, fewer conjugations, fewer dialects, and 
fewer anomalies. Its inflections, therefore, may be more methodi- 
cally studied, more clearly comprehended, and more easily re- 
tained in the memory. This circumstance alone, then, is suffi- 
cient to justify the general practice in our schools, of teaching the 
Latin previously to the Greek, of making that the initiatory lan- 
guage, which best facilitates the acquisition of others; which is, 
indeed, the parent stock, from whence most of the modern tongues 
of Europe are derived; and in which many of the most valuable 
treatises in art and science have been written, and may still be 
most advantageously read. 

The acknowledged necessity of committing to memory the fun- 
damental rules of grammar, and the conviction from experience 
that this may be effected during the years of infancy, ought to de- 
cide, without further controversy, a question that has been some- 
times agitated; whether it is more eligible to learn authors from 
grammar, or grammar from authors. There are, however, so many 
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ether arguments equally obvious and conclusive, all bearing on 
the same point, that one feels less difficulty in deciding the ques- 
tion, than surprise that it should ever have been started. To pro- 
ceed upon principles at first is the most compendious method of 
attaining every branch of knowledge; and the truths impressed 
upon the mind in the years of childhood, are ever afterwards the 
most firmly remembered, and the most readily applied. The 
drudgery of learning dry rules by heart, which is so indispensibly 
necessary in the study of languages, is never afterwards either 
willingly undertaken, or expeditiously performed; unless, indeed, 
where the habits of early youth have rendered the practice easy 
and familiar to the student. That the memory is greatly strength- 
ened by exercise, and by that alone, is a truth not more important 
in itself than generally acknowledged. Names and terms may 
be learnt before the ideas or objects, which they represent, can be 
fully comprehended, and much of the most valuable season of 
life consequently saved. Milton professed in his academy to 
teach things rather than words; but it is not known that even in 
the hands of Milton the attempt was crowned with success. The 
exertions of the teacher were probably counteracted by the defects 
of his plan.* 

That the rules, by which the Latin language is to be learned, 
should themselves be written in Latin, has sometimes been thought 
an objection to the grammars in most general use amongst us. 
But in this case, as in most others, that which is most generally 
adopted, is usually found to be most expedient. The greatest in- 
convenience of Latin rules is removed by a literal translation; and 
some positive advantages are obtained. The use and meaning of 
many technical terms are learnt; with which it is necessary to be 
familiar in order to read, at any future period, the disquisitions 
of the ancient grammarians. So many words and so much construc- 
tion, as occur in the syntax, the prosody, and the passages ad- 
duced as examples of each, become thoroughly understood; and, 
what is not without its value, a facility in the pronunciation of 
the language is more early acquired. This is one of the many 
cases in human affairs where theory seems to be on one side, and 
practice on the other; but where the specious arguments of specu- 
lation must yield to the solid testimony of experience. 

That the same grammar should be every where adopted for the 
same language, is an event very much to be desired, but very little 


* It is curious to observe what opposite opinions on the same point have 
sometimes been advanced by men of the greatest talents, when they have 
consulted imagination and theory, instead of practice and experience. 
Locke, in his haste to introduce students to more valuable information, 
would exempt them from the drudgery of learning by heart all the techni- 
cal rules of languages: while Scaliger, in his zeal for philology, has asserted, 
that even religious dissensions themselves have generally originated in 
men’s ignorance of grammar. 
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to be expected. A Scotchman is not easily persuaded to reject 
the work of Ruddiman for the Latin tongue, nor an Englishman 
to adopt it. In our public schools novel experiments will not be 
tried. No sufficient reason, indeed, can be assigned, why any one 
of them should depart, out of compliment to any other, from that 
system of instruction, which has been found by experience to be 
efficacious and successful; and they have little inducement to pro- 
vide for such a mutual exchange of students, as very rarely takes 
place amongst them. But in academies, the removal of, pupils 
from one to another is more frequent, than would be credited, were 
it not seen. As far as these removals arise from the caprices of 
ignorance and folly, one can hardly wish to encourage them, even 
by guarding against their mischievous effects, But they are often 
made upon more reasonable and sufficient grounds. A child is 
— at one seminary to be instructed in the first rudiments of 
iterature; and after a certain period removed to another, to be 
fitted for his future destination in the world; or he is fixed at a 
preparatory, in order to be sent at the proper season to a public, 
school; and the misconduct, the resignation, or the death of a mas- 
ter occasionally compels a parent, contrary to his intention and 
his wishes, to change the place of his son’s education. But from 
whatever good cause these removals proceed, it is desirable to 
prevent or to alleviate the evils, with which they are necessarily 
attended. Were the same modes of instruction every where pur- 
sued, these evils would have no existence; and were the same 
grammar of the same language every where adopted, they would 
be materially diminished. The introduction to a different gram- 
mar at every new school occasions an useless expense to the 
parent, a considerable degree of additional trouble to the master, 
and not a little interruption to the progress of the scholar. ‘This 
desirable uniformity in the use of agrammar Henry VIII. endea- 
voured to secure for the Latin language by a royal proclamation; 
which had then the force of law; and though the interference of 
the legislature for a similar purpose, at this day, would not be 
without its advantages, the objections to it are perhaps of still 
greater weight. It would appear to lay an arbitrary restraint upon 
the pursuit of science. It would not fail to excite clamour and 
discontent; and, with respect to the immediate subject of inquiry, 
it would discourage the exertions of ingenuity, and preclude im- 
provement, in the future composition of our school books. It may, 
however, be asserted with little fear of contradiction, that were 
the worst grammar, now in use amongst us, universally adopted 
for each language respectively, it would on the whole contribute 
much more to the literary improvement of the rising generation, 
than the occasional assistance of better publications, in the midst 
of that variety, with which they are so frequently perplexed. It 
would, at least, be an essential advantage to that learning, which 
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eur academies are reasonably expected to communicate, and which 
it is truly desirable their pupils should always receive. 





ON THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


To the pupils of our public schools the acquisition of their own 
language, whenever it is undertaken, is an easy task. For he, 
who is acquainted with several grammars already, finds no diffi- 
culty in adding one more to the number. And this, no doubt, is 
one of the reasons why English engages so small a proportion of 
their time and attention. It is not frequently read, and still less 
freqnently written. Its supposed facility, however, or some 
other cause, seems to have drawn upon it such a degree of neglect, 
as certainly cannot be praised. ‘The students in those schools are 
often distinguished by their compositions in the learned langua- 
ges, before they can speak or write their own. with correctness, 
elegance, or fluency. A classical scholar too often has his En- 
glish style to form, when he should communicate his acquisitions 
to the world. In some instances it is never formed with success; 
and the defects of his expression either deter him from appearing 
before the public at all, or at last counteract in a great degree the 
influence of his work, and bring ridicule upon the author. Surel 
these evils might easily be prevented or diminished. Lowth’s 
publication might be occasionally read with the teacher. It would 
suggest to the pupils, what perhaps escapes their notice, that the 
principles of their vernacular tongue are as regular and determi- 
nate, as those of the languages of Greece and Rome. Their com- 
positions should be more frequently in English, as well originals, 
as translations; that they might learn to express with facility and 
elegance the sentiments of others or their own. They should oc- 
casionally read or speak it in public; as well to remove the natural 
timidity of youth, as to correct improprieties of deportment or 
enunciation; and in proportion as these circumstances brought 
them to the knowledge and the taste of our best authors, they 
must necessarily prevent or diminish the ordinary and ruinous 
attachment to such noxious rubbish, as our circulating libraries 
usually supply. 

By the mere English student the language must be learnt, as 
all other languages are, by the study of its grammar, and the pe- 
rusal of its writers. The little variety in our cases and our ten- 
ses, and the small number of rules in our syntax, prevent that 
appearance of — which is found in many other languages. 
But the parts of speech must be distinguished; the concords must 
be understood; and the few general rules, that can be applied, 
must be carefully impressed upon the mind; the best authors must 
be selected for perusal; and passages occasionally parsed, with 
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the same form and regularity, with which a classical lesson is 
usually analyzed. Compositions of every description must be 
required at the hands of the pupil: letters, essays, and declama- 
tions in prose; and in verse, exercises in all the usual measures 
of our poetry. 

This may not always make him, what, indeed, is not always 
desired, an accomplished writer; but it will enable him to do, what 
is always desirable, to read with judgment, taste, and pleasure. 
In books of criticism our native tongue surpasses every other, as 
well in their excellences, as their numbers. A few of the best of 
these should be put into the hands of the students of the language; 
and I need not add that Blair’s Lectures and Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets will not be omitted. The perusal of books, like these, 
will, no doubt, sometimes form critics more superficial than solid; 
with more loquacity than taste; and who may as often weary their 
hearers as inform them. But time, information, and experience 
will repress these exuberances. ‘The humblest portion of know- 
ledge is preferable to ignorance; and it is better to be sometimes 
disgusted, than never to be delighted. 

To begin right is, in this point, as in every thing else, of the 
utmost importance. The colloquial barbarisms of boys should 
never be suffered to pass without notice and censure. Provincial 
tones and accents, and all defects in articulation, should be cor- 
rected whenever they are heard; lest they grow into established 
habits, unknown, from their familiarity, to him who is guilty of 
them, and adopted by others, from the imitation of his manner, or 
their respect for his authority. 

That a correct orthography should always be enforced, will not 
be questioned: but doubts may arise as to what orthography is 
correct. I should have no hesitation in deciding, with Horace and 
Quinctilian, in all cases whatever, in favour of that, which custom 
has established. The permanency ef the language is of much 
greater importance, than the irregularity of an analogy, or the 
exclusion or retention of a superfluous letter, To the preservation 
of our vernacular tongue our schools might essentially contribute; 
for they might in a great degree prevent or remedy that affecta- 
tion by which its stability is endangered. To write all substan- 
tives with capital letters, or to exclude them from adjectives de- 
rived from proper names, may perhaps be thought offences too 
small or too contemptible for serious animadversion. But the 
evil of innovation is always something; and in these instances the 
advavtage is certainly nothing. In his zeal for derivation or 
analogy, or in ostentation of grammatical skill, a man of talents 
will sometimes change the vowel in a substantive, or the preter- 
ite of a verb; and should every other writer of eminence allow 
himself the same liberty, our authors might soon be little less dis- 
tinguished by the poceiliestaiee of their orthography, than by the 


varieties in their style. To correct one irregularity is nothing; 
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and if all our anomalies are to be rectified, we shall soon have a 
new language. The editors of grammars have generally acted 
with more discretion. They knew that every language was spo- 
ken before it was written; that anomalous formations, too nume- 
rous and too firmly established to be removed or reformed, had 
found their way into general use; and they therefore announced 
them as acknowledged irregularities, which could plead prescrip- 
tion instead of on 90 ;and which, if less systematic, were by 
custom more intelligible and more pleasing. 

But the most formidable enemy of permanent orthography is 
the endeavour to accommodate the spelling to the pronunciation: 
that the powers of the letters may, in every instance, correspond 
to the sounds of the words. And it is observable, that ever since 
our language might be considered as in any degree formed and 
settled, such attempts have continually been made. The first, 
which we have upon record, was that of Sir Thomas Smith, an 
officer of state under Elizabeth; and the last, that of the late Mr. 
Elphinston, the master of an obscure academy in the neighbour- 
hood of London. These were bold attempts to make the ortho- 
graphy of the whole language at once correspond to its pronuncia- 
tion; and the absurdity of them was immediately seen. In the 
latter particularly it was difficult to read a single sentence; and 
it was almost impossible to know our native tongue under its 
new disguise. The po was therefore despised, and soon for- 
—* Nor are such attempts more absurd than impracticable. 

n every living language there are tones and sounds, which the 
letters of its alphabet cannot express; and which therefore it is 
impossible to describe. The colloquial and fashionable pronun- 
ciation is continually varied by negligence, ignorance, and affec- 
tation; and if the orthography is to keep pace with these varia- 
tions, the language itself must be in a state of perpetual change. 
Every man, however, who wishes to alter the spelling of a single 
word, in order to make it more nearly express the sound, is guilty 
of a part of the absurdity that has been censured, and centributes 
his proportion to the fluctuation of the language. I would not 
williagy lose the second e in agreeable, nor the second / in tran- 
guillity; and I would strenuously contend for the k in publick, 
and the wu in favour and honour. By this exclusion of letters, 
supposed to be unnecessary, neither use nor propriety is improved; 
and etymology will often be obscured or lost. 

With the great and general causes, whether internal or exter- 
nal, by which languages are corrupted or changed, I am not at 
present concerned. Over them our schools can have little influ- 
ence. Hostile or commercial intercourse with foreign nations, 
and frequent translation from foreign languages: new acquisi- 
tions in science, and the extension of general knowledge; the 
search of the orator and the poet after new allusions and new 
modes of embellishment; and the ambition of the superior classes 
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of society to depart from the terms and expressions familiar to 
those below them; all these causes, though silent and insensibie 
in their operations, have hitherto been found irresistible in their 
effects, and fatal to the permanency of languages; and I do not 
expect our schools to counteract an influence, which no human 
power has yet been found able to control. I require only from 
our seminaries of education a duty, to which such seminaries ap- 

pear to be equal, that in points, to which their influence extends, 
they will exert themselves to retard, what perhaps cannot be finally 
avoided; at least, that the teachers will not, from vanity and affec- 
tation, accelerate the changes, which the ordinary course of events 
will too soon bring upon us. 

Were the value of adhering to an established orthography 
strongly impressed upon the minds of our youth at school; were 
they made fully sensible of the folly and the mischiefs of depart- 
ing ‘from it; no illiterate writer of a novel, no learned coxcomb in 
spelling or pronunciation, would afterwards be able to corrupt 
their taste, or tempt them to innovation. A fixed and settled 
orthography would preserve the etymology and the history of 
our native tongue; a very pleasing and useful branch of philologi- 
cal study: it would render the language a more easy acquisition to 
foreigners, and better worth their attention: it would enable us to 
read each other’s works with more facility and pleasure; it would 
have continued our ancient authors not only intelligible, but 
weed to us; and it would give to ourselves a chance of being 

ereafter understood. Spencer and Milton are already fast re- 
ceding into the rank of ancients; and it is too probable that Pope 
and Dryden will become the Lydgate and the Chaucer of future 
times. Ourdanguage may perish i in the lapse of ages, as other 
languages have perished; but let not those, who are appointed to 
teach and to guard it, be themselves its executioners. 

The neglect of our own language in our public schools and our 
universities is probably a remnant of that contempt, in which it 
was formerly held, and from which it does not yet appear to have 
entirely escaped. A very slight consideration, however, will be 
sufficient to show that it ‘is not unworthy of the study and the 
preserv ation that have been recommended. ‘To those, who speak 
it, at least, its excellences may be as easily pointed out, as one 
might expect them to be readily admitted. ‘he Greek language, 
in the hands of the orator, the poet, and the historian, must ‘be 
allowed to bear away the palm from every other known in the 
world; but to that only, i in my opinion, need our own yield the 
precedence. 

The defects of the English language, against which complaints 
have been specifically and principally made, are the crowds 
of our consonants, and the numbers of our monosyllables. But 
even these are not without an apology. If it be thought, on one 
hand, that our monosyllables have been too greatly multiplied, in 
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order to express those relations of words or things to each other, 
which the Greek and Reman tongues expressed by the changes 
in their cases and tenses; our nouns of one syllable make usample 
amends, on the other, by furnishing so many terms with the re- 
quisite accent, and of sufficient dignity and strength, for the ter- 
minations of the measures of our poetry. If, again, it be, as is 
universally allowed, one chief excellence of a language, that it 
conveys the largest proportion of meaning in the smallest number 
of terms, if tiose phrases be considered as the most expressive, 
which are the most concise, our monosyllables should not be too 
hastily condemned. They need not shrink from a comparison 
with many of the words of greater length, or the more circuitous 
expressions, of the most polished languages in Europe. 

The common notion, that consonants render a language rough 
and unharmonious in proportion to the numbers of them in a syl- 
lable, is by no means universally just; and where it is just in its 
fullest extent, the language is not necessarily injured. What 
would be gained in sweetness by the exclusion of these conso- 
nants, would generally be lost in strength; and what is admitted 
to be harshness, is frequently compensated by expression. This 
supposed harshness too is often perceptible only to the eye. The 
real degree of it depends much upon the ease, with which the 
consonants unite with the vowels and with each other; and still 
more upon the voice and manner. in which they are pronounced, 
and whether they are pronounced at all. 

The absolute, or even the comparative, merits of a language, 
it may, indeed, be difficult to determine; as the decision would be 
materially influenced by the ear, and the taste, the country, the 
opinions, and the habits of him who should be appointed the judge 
of the question. But what is here intended, may be easily shown, 
that English is fully equal to all the purposes, for which speech 
was intended; that in almost every species of literary composition, 
it admits of such excellence, as no modern language can surpass. 
Its fitness for the narratives of history will not be questioned by 
any man, who can read the works of Gibbon, of Robertson, and 
of Hume. In disquisitions on the various subjects of philosophy, 
criticism, and the mathematics, we may claim at least an equal 
rank with our neighbours on the continent; and in theology, we 
are confessedly without a rival. We can produce examples of 
legal and political eloquence, which may be fairly put in compe- 
tition with the most illustrious orations of Demosthenes or Cicero; 
which have successfully imitated the nervous brevity of the one, 
and the harmonious periods of the other. In translation, one of 
the most decisive tests of the merits of a language, we need not 
fear a comparison with any of the nations around us. The French 
themselves have not copied with greater felicity the solemn hu- 
mour of Lucian, or the gay elegance of Anacreon; the sententious 
energy of Tacitus, or the majestic narratives of Livy. And with 
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respect to poetical translations of the works of poets, not te 
enumerate others of great, though secondary, reputation, the Ho- 
mer of Pope is a performance of such excellence in its kind, as 
no other nation can boast. 

In respect to poetry, indeed, the complaints have been the most 
frequent and loud; but surely not with the best reason. We have 
in England a poetical language; a diction distinct from prose, and 
elevated above it: an advantage not enjoyed by our great literary 
rivals, the French. The poetry of France, indeed, may justly 
boast of various excellences; but, as far as the diction only is 
concerned, it differs from their prose in little else, than having a 
certain number of syllables in a line, and a rhyme at the end of 
it. Blank verse is almost exclusively our own, and by no means 
without its utility and its elegance. In the minor works of minor 
poets, indeed, it has often been employed, where every reader 
would wish it had been avoided, where it seems to have been 
adopted from no other motive of preference, than to conceal the 
idleness or incapacity of the author. For dramatic poetry, how- 
ever, it possesses an unrivalled propriety; in descriptive and di- 
dactic pieces it has sometimes been employed with good effect; 
and in Paradise Lost no man wishes the structure of the verses to 
be changed. In almost every species of original — we can 
produce works of such excellence, as may fairly claim a compe- 
tition with whatever ancient or modern times can boast. That 
we have no measure of equal majesty with the Hexameter of the 
Greeks and Romans, will be admitted without hesitation, and the 
[liad must probably remain for ever without a rival. But to the 
Iliad and the Hexameter alone need we acknowledge our inferi- 
ority. In two instances only we seem to have failed, the sonnet 
and the irregular ode; and in these I know not why we should 
have been ambitious to succeed. The sonnet is so unsuitable to 
the genius of our language, that it betrays in every line the diffi- 
culty of its own production. Like complicated music, it shows 
rather the dexterity, than the knowledge, of the performer; and 
excites in the hearer more wonder than delight. Its aim is, not 
so much to produce an original or splendid sentiment, as, like the 
iron bed of the tyrant, to reduce or extend it to a certain size; 
and must therefore often render it feeble by expansion, or obscure 
by mutilation. That a sonnet may be found in our language, which 
may justly aspire to the rank of an elegant trifle, or that sucha 
sonnet may be read with pleasure, it is far from being intended 
todeny. But to sit down to the perusal of these trifles by the 
hundred, has alwavs appeared to me, like fixing upon the tricks of 
Merlin or Breslau for the entertainment of a week. 

To the irregular, or as it is with some affectation denominated, 
the Pindaric, ode, nothing probably could have reconciled us but 
custom and prejudice. ‘the measures of Pindar are incorrect; 
because in the earlier periods of poetry the rules of composition 
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were not fixed; and the value of regularity was not fully known, 
or not duly appreciated: and it surely is not among the excellen- 
cies of a modern poet to imitate what proceeded from the igno- 
rance of ancient times, or the defects of an ancient writer. The 
irregular ode cannot be read at sight. The course of perusal is 
continually interrupted by a very long or a very short line; of 
which, indeed, the former is often languid, and the latter almost 
always without dignity. The corresponding rhymes must be sought 
by the eye; for they are often at such a distance that the ear has 
ceased to expect them. That the rhymes should be forgotten by 
the reader, will, indeed, excite the less surprise, when it is con- 
sidered, that they are sometimes forgotten by the author. In the 
ode, generally allowed to be the best, of which our language can 
boast, there are two lines without corresponding rhymes.* That 
beautiful poetry may be occasionally found in our Pindaric odes 
cannot be questioned. But the beauty does not arise from the 
irregularity of the measure. On the contrary, indeed, the beauty 
in al) probability, and certainly the pleasure of the reader, would 
have been increased, had the measure been as regular, as the lan- 
guage or the sentiments are elegant or novel. Quinctilian, after 
lamenting in the Latin language defects very similar to those, 
which have been so frequently lamented in our own, exhorts his 
countrymen to surmount or compensate by their talents and ex- 
ertions, the imperfections of their native tongue: and with this 
exhortation, if the supposed defects of the English language be 
real, and if the praise that has been bestowed upon our literary 
— be just, our writers must be allowed to have very 
ully complied. The value of a work must always be enhanced 
by the difficulty of its execution; and whatever is deducted from 
the character of our language, must be added to the credit of our 
authors. 

We have at least, in a great measure, banished the jargon of 
French and Latin from our courts of justice; and our advocates 
are allowed to speak the dialect of other men. And we have of 
late ventured to write our disquisitions on art and science in our 
native tongue; leaving to the other nations of Europe the same 
option, which they have often left to us, to study the language, or 
to translate the books. That annotations on the authors of an- 
tiquity should still be written in Latin, there is no reason tocom- 
plain. They are intended for the use of scholars of different na- 
tions, to the greater number of whom Latin is more familiar than 
any modern tongue. But why original compositions; why such 
works as the elegant preface to Bellendenus, and the ingenious 
dissertation on the Manlian Legion should have been published 
in the language of ancient Rome, it were to be wished the learned 
authors had assigned their reasons. They might probably have 


* Dryden’s St. Cecilia’s Day. Stanza 4. Line 9. Stanza 6. Line 22. 
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satisfied their readers on a point, on which readers in general will 
not be able to satisfy themselves. 

It may sg be concluded, then, that the defects of the En- 
glish language have been more complained of than felt; and that 
it ought to be a principal object of cultivation in our seats of 
literary education, that our students should be made fully sensible 
of its value and its excellencies; in order that, by compositions in 
their native tongue, they may contribute at once to the diffusion 
of knowledge, and to the honour of their language, and their 
country.* 





SONG. 
From the Spanish of Cardona. 


Sad was the noble cavalier, 

Sad and without a smile was he, 
With many a sigh and many a tear 
He linger’d on his misery: 

O what has driven me, my dear! 

O what has driven me from thee? 
How can I live in exile here, 

Far from all past felicity, 

While memory’s cyes in vision clear 
By night and day thy image see? 
And nought is left but shadows drear, 
Of that departed ecstasy. 

O absence sad! O fate severe! 

How busy fancy sports with me, 

And to the sweet maid’s worshipper 
Plaints the sweet maid resplendently. 


* In Sheridan’s Lectures on the Art of Reading, is a compliment to our 
jJanguage so just, so classical, and so consonant to my own sentiments, that 
I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of quoting, nor the reader the bene- 
fit of perusing it. ‘‘ On inquiry it would be found,” says he “that proba- 
bly in no Janguage in the world, have the vowels, diphthongs, semivowels 
and mutes been so happily blended, and in such due proportion, to con- 
stitute the three great powers of speech, melody, harmony, and expres- 
sion. And upon a fair comparison it would appear, that the French have 
emasculated their tongue, by rejecting such numbers of their consonants; 
and made it resemble one of their painted courtezans, adorned with frip- 
peries and fallals. That the Gerinan, by abounding too much in harsh 
consonants and gutturals, has great size and strength, like the statue of 
Hercules Farnese, but no grace. That the Roman, like the bust of An- 
tinous, is beautiful, indeed, but not manly. That the Italian has beauty, 
grace, and symmetry, like the Venus of Medicis, but is feminine. And 
that the English alone resembles the ancient Greek, in uniting the three 
powers of strength, beauty, and grace, like the Apollo of Belvidere.” 


























The Goblins. 


Then bitter wo seems bitterer:— 

In vain I strive with destiny, 

And seek through passion’s waves to steer, 
For I am whelm’d in passion’s sea. 


+ oe 


THE GOBLINS: 


From ‘ The Harp of the Beech Woods,” a volume of poems, by a lady. 
lately published at Montrose, Susquehannah county, Pennsylvania. 


O’er foggy fens we goblins ride, 
And flit around the moor fiend’s taper, 
Alluring wildered wights aside, 

Led by the dim and lambent vapour, 
Through tufted rushes, segs, and reeds, 
Through ponds of slime and watery meads; 

And when they get 
Their hosen wet, 
Ho! ho! we cry, 
And away we hie, 


Laughing aloud right lustily. 


The heavy nightmare we bestride, 
On the sick man’s bosom sitting, 
With frightful eyes, and visage wide, 
When first his slumbers soft are knitting; 
He seems on joyous journey gone, 
But labouring gets no footsteps on; 
Then toppling starts, 
As sleep departs: 
Ho! ho! we cry, 
And away we hie, 
Laughing aloud right lustily. 


In war our wicked crew careers, 
On Death’s pale horse, on arrows flying, 
Quaff the sorrowing virgin’s tears, 
Smile o’er the dead, and mock the dying. 
At kings and pompous fools we laugh, 
Whose lives are scattered cheap as chaff; 
And when the roar 
Of havoc ’s o’er, 
Ho! ho! we cry, 
And away we hie, 
Laughing aloud right lustily. 








NEW YEAR’S DAY IN PARIS. 


New Year’s Day is the day best suited to universal holiday of 
any of the three hundred and sixty-five. It is the period of the 
regeneration of the Calendar in the most interesting parts of the 
civilized world. Persons of all ranks and occupations take an in- 
terest in it. It is the beginning of a new era. We have made up 
our accounts of happiness and sorrow with the old year; we have 
struck the moral balance, calculated the profit and loss, and _ ta- 
ken stock as a trader does of his goods. We turn over a new leaf, 
we enter upon afresh series of transactions, and the common 
maxim, “ As is the beginning so shall be the ending,”’ disposes us 
to enter upon it joyfully. It is a day of peace making. ce 
quarrels are adjusted, broken intimacies repaired, severed friend- 
ships reunited; and many a one who would reject an overture of 
reconciliation on the second of March, would make no scruple of 
being the foremost to propose it on the first of January: the season 
levels all the distinctions of etiquette which usuaily restrain the 
better impulses of the heart. These are among its positive ad- 
vantages over all the other days of the year; it possesses man 
negatives one derived from their inefficiencies for holiday-making 
in its complete sense. 

Christmas Day, notwithstanding its gambols, turkeys, and plum- 
puddings, is of somewhat too serious a character for the ‘0, a 
besides that it suggests ideas of tradesmen’s bills. Michaelmas, 
indeed, is hallowed by the roasting of geese, and, which is still 
better, the eating of them; but then the twenty-ninth of September 
is Quarter-Day. As for Lady Day, and Midsummer—Midsum- 
mer duck-and-green-pease is mere affectation, the impotent strug- 
gle of a would-be holiday—they owe their prominence in the alma- 
nack purely to the invention of rent and taxes, and impudently 
stand forth as claimants on our purses, without even a decent at- 
tempt to render their approach less unwelcome, by affording us a 
pretext for merry-making: they are a couple of surly tax-gather- 
ers. Easter and Whitsuntide are not altogether destitute of me- 
rit, but the advantages they possess are considerably abated b 
their being more or less considered by different sects. This de- 
stroys their universality—King’s birth-days are too local: one is 
not obliged to rejoice on the birth-day of any king, excepting the 
king of one’s own country. ‘The joyous influence of the twelfth 
of August is necessarily confined to England and its immediate 
dependencies; but there is no law to compel a Dutchman to cut 
capers and be lively on that day, to keep British subjects in coun- 
tenance. The birth-day of Louis XVIII is a day of jubilee through- 
out all France, and the English residents there emulate the na- 
tives of the country in their manifestations of happiness on the 


occasion; but in London an Englishman may rejoice or not, just 
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as he pleases; and it is even probable that a Frenchman, livin 
under the protection of a foreign government, might, on the se- 
venteenth of November, exhibit a long face with impunity. Kings’ 
birth-days are, decidedly, too local; but in all other respects they 
are so admirably fitted for holidays, that it is much to be lament- 
ed that all the crowned heads in Christendom were not ushered 
into the world on the same day of the year. One’s own birth- 
day! It is an excellent holliday for one’s own self, but infinitel 
too limited in its joyous influence for general use. And, alas! how 
many poor souls are there to whom the anniversary of their birth 
brings nought but bitter recollections, to whom it is a day of sor- 
row rather than of joy, who look back with repentance or regret 
upon the years which have passed, and heavily step forward into 
the year that is to come, without a hope perhaps—except that it 
may be their last! 

Lord Mayor’s Day would be scarcely worth a passing notice, but 
that many persons of sense and erudition have considered ita fit- 
ting opportunity for holiday-making. The main objection against it 
is, that it is even more limited in its influence than a king’s birth- 
day. It is purely a London holiday, nay, a city holiday, in which 
the population west of Templebar takes as little concern, as it does 
in the celebration of the virtues of lady Godiva at Coventry. For 
my own part, I never could look upon it as a holiday, or a day of 
rejoicing, even in the city. There is, to be sure, the ringing of 
bells, and the firing of the river fencibles; and there are proces- 
sions and feastings; but these are all expedients invented with a 
view to conceal the real sadness and melancholy inherent in the 
occasion—an intention which, after all, is but very imperfectly 
executed. ‘Take what is commonly considered as the gayest and 
most important point of the ceremonies of the day, the dinner—(I 
address myself to those who are capable of digesting not merely 
turtle, but ideas)—there are few things onereg a so afflicting. 
Rejoicing supposes gladness; and there can be but little gladness 
at a feast at which many an aching heart is seated, where we can 
even number the bosoms in which they throb. One of the most 
prominent ornaments of the table, the late lord Mayor, or, as he 
is vulgarly termed, the old lord Mayor—as one would speak of a 
cast-aside, a worn-out utensil—is a discontented, a repining, an 
unhappy man. Human nature forbids it to be otherwise; and what 
must be the feelings of the guests when they ruminate on his! 
There he sits, a living sermon on the vanity, the frailty, and the 
brevity of terrestrial grandeur; a bitter, yet salutary sermon 
preached distinctly at and to the new lord Mayor. But he heeds 
it not; he is too full of his infant honours. See! he rises—he gazes 
at his predecessor—there is condescension, pity, nay, somewhat 
of protection in his aspect—he pledges him—the old one accepts 
the cup—there is gall and wormwood in it—he casts, a mournful 
glance at the giittering insignia which but yesterday were his—he 
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smiles, but his heart is sinking within him!* “ But yesterday,” he 
thinks, “ was I the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor! What am 
I now? neither one thing nor t’other! Alas! what shall I be to- 
morrow? Mister, plain Mister!” Then the numerous dependants 
and sub-officers who surround him, and who lose their dignities at 
the moment he is shorn of his! And, most pitiable of all, the old 
lady Mayoress, “ tittering to squench her tears,” as a certain de- 
puty’s lady, celebrated rather for the force than the elegance of 
er phrases, once expressed it. But to contemplate the last ex- 
piring grasp of the civic honours of a lady Mayoress is too painful 
an effort—the heart bleeds at it. Can gayety and gladness exist 
where we find in such abundance the elements of suffering and 
of wo? Spite of the human vessels, into whose capacious recesses 
Guildhall discharges the savoury burthens of her table,—spite of 
their bellies which think the ninth of November a day of rejoicing, 
= would gainsay me, lord Mayor’s Day can never become a ho- 
iday. 

No. the first day of the new year is decidedly the day of all others, 
and it is much to be lamented that in England it is so little dis- 
tinguished. In London, indeed, the bank is closed, and the quays 
are deserted; but the shops are —— people walk about in their 
every-day clothes, and the day looks like any other; and, ex- 
cept a dinner of ceremony, or of good fellowship, a done 
to mark it, and confer on it the pre-eminence it merits. We drink 
the Old Year out—(a melancholy funereal ceremony, the interring 
of one who has been our companion through storm and sunshine 
for a whole twelvementh)—and we drink the New Year in: but 
this short welcome over, we inhospitably leave the stranger to 
make its way as it can. 

But New Year’s Day in Paris! Le Jour de [’An, as the French 
emphatically call it—the day of the year—the day of all others— 
is a holiday indeed. The Parisians pay no honours to the old year; 
it has performed its office, resigned its place; it is past, gone, dead, 
defunct; all the harm or the good it could do is done, and there is 
an end of it. But what a merry welcome is given to its succes- 
sor! Perhaps this is somewhat owing to national character: the 
French soon forget an old acquaintance, and speedily become fa- 
miliar with a new one. The very appearance of New Year’s Da 
is sufficient to distinguish it; and any one acquainted with Pari- 


* A certain worthy new Lord Mayor seems to have entertained the 
same ideas on the subject as the author. At the Guildhall dinner he rose 
to propose the health of his predecessor. This was his speech, ‘“* My wor- 
thy ancestor, I rise to drink your health, and may you enjoy on the occa- 
sion of your extinguishment out of the dignity which I am elevated up in- 
to—” Here, perceiving that the gloom deepened on the countenance of 
his worthy ancestor, he added, in a tone of extreme kindness. ‘“* Come, 
come, damn it, never mind, it aint my fault, you know, gulp down your 
wine, old boy.” 
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sian manners, dropping from the clouds down upon the Boule 
vards, would at once exclaims, “ Parbleu! c’est le Jour de l’An!”? 

It is unlike the Carnival, which is distinguished by its maskings 
and its buffooneries; at every turn you meet a tall lanky punch, or 
an unwieldy harlequin, with his hands in his breeches-pockets; 
and coach-loads of grotesque disguises rattle through the streets. 

It is unlike the Saint Louis, which is the holiday of the rabble, 
when all the scum of Paris is in motion, when bread, and sau- 

sages, and wine, are distributed gratis, and all the theatres are 
- thrown open at noon-day. 

It is unlike the Féte Dieu, which is the holiday of the religious, 
or the pretenders to religion; when solemn processions move alon 
the streets, and the air is perfumed with incense and sweet herbs. 

It is unlike Longchamps, the period devoted to the worship of 
Fashion, the goddess who exercises unbounded sway over ail ranks 
and classes in Paris. It is then she issues her mandates, and dic- 
tates the mode in which it is her will to be worshipped for the 
season to come. It is the holiday of the fop and the petite mai- 
tresse; it is the harvest of the taylor and the marchande des modes: 
from the prince to the porter, from the duchess down to the pois- 
sarde, every one who has a reputation to maintain in the fashion- 
able world—and who has notr—must sport something new on the 
occasion. A carriage, a pelisse, a new set of harness, liveries, a 
gown, a hat, a ribband, each according to their station. It is the 
period of universal pretension. Not a little daughter of a little 
bourgeois, whose severe economies throughout the preceding win- 
ter have enabled her to procure a coloured muslin gown for Long’- 
champs, but fancies, as she shuffles along from the Fauwbourg St. 
Martin to the Champs Elysées, that she is the paramount object 
of attention. “ Dieu! comme ma robe a fait de |’effet a Long- 
champs!” The countess thinks the same of her new liveries; the 
dandy of his cabriolet; the opera girl of her carriage, just present- 
ed to her by some booby milord, who is duped, jilted, laughed at, 
ridiculed, and caricatured, for his misplaced liberality. My land- 
lord had bought a new umbrella. One day I begged him to lend it 
to me. It was impossible; for he had not bought it to have it rain- 
ed upon—at least till after he had shown it at Longchamps. And 
then the jealousies, the quarrels, the heart-burnings, this import- 
ant season excites! Previously to the last Longchamps, Madame 
St. Leon, in pure openness of Seed, showed the bonnet she intend- 
ed to wear to her intimate friend Madame Desrosiers. Will it be 
credited! Madame Desrosiers went immediately to the marchande 
des modes who made it, and ordered one precisely similar, in 
which she appeared at Longchamps an hour earlier than her friend. 
Madame St. Leon justly stigmatized this conduct as a piece of 
unheard-of treachery—une trahison inoute! But what follows is 
scarcely in human nature—it is so improbable, yet so true, that it 
might form the subject of a. melodrama. Madame La Jeune and 
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Madame St. Victor were bound together by the strongest bonds of 
friendship and affection—they were sisters rather than friends— 
their hopes, their fears, their wishes, their sorrows, their pleasures, 
were in common—their confidence was mutual—they often swore 
that they had no secrets from each other; and, in fact, this was al- 
most true. As might be expected, at the approach of Longchamps, 
they consulted together about the dresses they should wear; and, 
as might be expected, it was settled that, as on former occasions, 
their dresses should be exactly alike. ‘The chief point agreed up- 
on was, that their gowns should be made with four ruches, or 
flounces. My pen almost rejects its office. Madame St. Victor 
appeared in a gown with s1x ruches! Every one admitted that 
Madame St. Victor’s conduct was de la derniére infamie. The 
infamy of Madame St. Victor’s conduct is, perhaps, somewhat re- 
deemed by the circumstance of her dear friend’s having secretly 
ordered five ruches to her gown, of which fact Madame St. Victor 
was fortunately informed in time to advance upon the encroaches 
of her treacherous amie. 

But the Jour de l’.4n is every body’s holiday, the holiday of all 
ages, ranks, and conditions. Relations, friends, acquaintance, visit 
each other, kiss, and exchange sugar-plums. For weeks previous 
to it, all the makers and venders of fancy articles, from diamond 
necklaces and tiaras, down to sweetmeat boxes, are busily employ- 
ed in the preparation of Etrennes—New Year’s presents. But the 
staple commodity of French commerce, at this period, is sugar- 
plums. At all times of the year are the shops of the marchands de 
bon-bons, in this modern Athens (as the Parisians call Paris), am- 
ply stocked, and constant is the demand for their luscious con- 
tents; but now the superb magazins in the Rue Vivienne, the 
splendid boutiques on the Boulevards, the magnificent dépéts in 
the Palais Royal, are rich in sweets beyond even that sugary con- 
ception, a child’s paradise, and they are literally crowded from 
morning till night by persons of all ages, men, women, and chil- 
dren. Vast and various is the invention of the fabricants of this 
important necessary of life; and sugar is formed into tasteful imi- 
tations of carrots, cupids, ends of candle, roses, sausages, soap, 
bead-necklaces—all that is nice or nasty in nature and art, Ounce 
weights are thrown aside, and nothing under dozens of pounds is 
to be seen on the groaning counters; the wearied venders forget 
to number by units, and fly to scores, hundreds, and thousands. 
But brilliant as are the exhibitions of sugar-work in this gay quar- 
ter of the town, they must yield for quantity to the astounding 
masses of the Rue des Lombards. That is the place resorted to 
by great purchasers, by such as require, not pounds, but hundred 
weights for distribution. There reside all the mighty compoun- 
ders, the venders at first hand; and sugar-plum makers are as nu- 
merous in the Parisian Lombard-street, as are the traffickers in 
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douceurs of a more substantial character in its namesake in Lon- 
don. 

The day has scarcely dawned, and all is life, bustle, and move- 
ment. The visiting lists are prepared, the presents arranged, the 
cards are placed in due order of delivery. Vehicles of all descrip- 
tions are already crossing and jostling in every quarter of the 
city. Fortunate are they who, unblest with a caléche or a cabrio- 
let of their own, have succeeded in engaging one for the day at 
six times its ordinary cost. Happy is he whose eloquence has pre- 
vailed with the driver of a fiacre or a cabriolet, to engage by the 
hour for three or four times the usual fare, or his purse would be- 
come lighter by thirty sous at each visit he made, though but the 
width of a street interposed between them. Lhese servants of the 

ublic, the hackney-coachmen, are rather a more decent set of 
people than the saine class in London, and the cabriolet drivers 
are again superior to them. ‘The superiority of the latter may in 
some measure be accounted for, from their constant opportunities 
of conversation with their fares; while the coachmen, like ours, 
are either left by themselves on their seats, or to associate one 
with the other,—each alternative leaving them in tolerably bad 
company. Abandouing this important point to the consideration 
of any young aspirant in moral philosophy who may be in want of 
a thesis, I shall merely suggest, as a probable reason why both are 
as civil and well-conducted as such gentry can be, that a ver 
benevolent institution, called the police, watches over them wit 
the most constant and affectionate solicitude. “Coachman,” said 
I to a London jarvey, “ why really you are a decent sort of man!” 
«?Vy, master, I’m about as good as the rest on us; but, on the ’ole, 
ve ’ackney-coachmen should be the greatest blacxguards in all 
Lunnun, if them ’ere vatermen didn’t *inder us.” “ And how do 
they sor” “’Vy, because they somehow contrive to be even great- 
er blackguards thaa ve.” 

On New Year’s day the Paris fraternity are allowed the enjoy- 
ment of what seems to be their birth-right—rudeness and extor- 
tion; or rather their exercise of it is tolerated. There, on yonder 
deserted stand, are collected eighteen or twenty people who have 
been waiting, the greater part of the morning, the possibility of 
the arrival of an unhired vehicle. At length—for wonders never 
cease—a cabriolet approaches. It is surrounded, besieged, as- 
saulted, stormed. It is literally put up to auction to be let to the 
highest bidder. That poor servant of the public, its driver, now 
finds that the public is his, and his very humble and beseeching 
servant tuo. “Eh, bien, voyons, combien me donnerez vous?”— 
“Pll give you—,” says one taking out his watch. “ Au diable, 
imbecile! he wants a cabriolet a Pheure on New Year’s Day—to 
drive.him to Pontoise, perhaps.” (A place celebrated for its calves.) 
« And you there, grand nigaud, with your watch in your hand! 
4 bas les montres, or [’l] listen to none of you. 4 la course, & la 
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course! And you, ma petite demoiselle, what is it you offer? How! 

three francs! Elle est gentile, la petite, avec les trois francs! Al- 

lons! tout ca m’ennuie. Vil go take a drive in the Bois de Bou- 

logne for my own pleasure.” At length he consents to take a lit- 

tle squat négociant at five times the usual fare, exclaiming, as 

re drives off, “ Ma foi, j’ai trop bon ceeur—je me laisse atten- 
rir.”’ 

But all this time I have my own pockets full of sugar-plums, a 
cumbrous load! There—I have got through my few visits, and 
now—but hold, I must not forget Riadens Falcour. I believe we 
do not like each other, but 1 find his Soirées very agreeable; he 
has sometimes need of my counsels in the management of his horses 
and dogs; and, this being sufficient tor the establishment of a very 
decent friendship, we cordi ally embrace and exchange sugar-plums 
every New Year’s Day. The family is assembled in madame’s 
bed-chamber. They surround a large marble table which is cover- 
ed with baskets, silken -bags, paper vases, pasteboard cornucopias, 
and other vessels of a similar description, all full of bon-bons, 
dragées, sugar-candy, sugar-almonds, sugar-plums—sugar im all 
forms, and of all colours. They are in ecstasies at some sugar ends 
of candle, with chocolate wicks, just presented by a visiter, and 
agree that not only they are delicious, but made—d ravir!—di- 
vinement! M. Valcour, who expects a seat in the next Chamber of 
Deputies, and is now engaged in the composition of a work on po- 
litical economy, takes me aside, and, with a very profound con- 
traction of the brow, says, “ Setting aside all national prejudices, 
you cannot but acknowledge that we have Ap Se these things 
in France.” I approach madame, kiss each of ber cheeks, and add 
my mite to the mountain of sweets. Madame’s mother is present, 
—a good snuff-taking lady of sixty-seven—but the ceremony is 
de rigueur, and must tbe performed. In this world there isa prett 
equal. balance of good and ill; and, in my own case, but half an 
hour before, I made m New Year’s visit to a sprightly little 
grandmother just weined of four-and-thirty, who, on my entrance, 
was singing a waltz tune, and dancing round a chair. Young 
grandmothers are not uncommon in France; and a man of a cer- 
tain age might even marry a great grandmother without incurring 
the ridicule such a step w void draw down upon him in England. 
But to return to M. Valcour. Having paid the usual respects to 
the mamma and the grandmamma, | present a small packet of 
peppermint drops to papa—I might kiss him too—who instantly 
swallows a handful and praises them in terms of exaggeration suit- 
able to the occasion. Then come masters Alexis, Achille, Hector, 
and ‘Télémaque, and the daughters Cléopatre, Euphrosyne, and 
Flore—names very common in n French families—and these relieve 
me of the remainder of my burthen. I withdraw; but not till ma- 
dam has shown me an instance of Mousieur’s aimabilité. He had 
that morning presented her with a corbeille (an ornamented satin 
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box,) which, in the simplicity of her heart, she imagined contain- 
ed nothing but sugar-plums; but what was her astonishment when, 
on removing them, she discovered a Cachemire magnifique! Her 
astonishment, however, seemed rather affected; for had M. Val- 
cour presented her with a set of diamonds, he must, in honour of 
the day, have smothered them in bon-bons. 

And now, being at leisure, this corner window at Tortoni’s isa 
convenient spot for observing a variety of passers. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a little accident which is rather unfavourable to observation. 
It is a thick, dense, heavy, dirty-brown, ill-favoured vapour, which 
prevents one’s seeing distinctly twenty yards before one; a phe- 
nomenon such as in London we term a fog, but which I am posi- 
tively assured by a Frenchman at my side is not a fog, merely a 
kind of exhalation; fogs being peculiar to England, and utterly 
unknown in this beau climéi—* d’ailleurs c’est connu de tout le 
monde ca.” As this is known to all the world, at least to all Paris, 
which, according to French notions, means precisely the same 
thing, and fogs moreover being the curse of England, prevailing 
alike in July and November, obscuring the sun, and en mS 
his power of ripening even an apple—very current opinions al 
over the said world—it is useless to dispute the point. 

In yonder carriage is the Minister for the Department. He 
is going to the Palace, to pay to its august inhabitant his annual 
tribute of homage, or, to express it more accurately (since Minis- 
tries et cetera are liable to change,) to render the tribute of hom- 
age due from the Department to the Palace. ‘There will he 
see assembled all his honourable colleagues, together with the 
corps diplomatique, a crowd of civil dignitaries, marshals, gene- 
rals, presidents, bishops, abbes, professors. academicians, gover- 
nors of public institutions, deputations from chief towns, and re- 
presentatives of a variety of great bodies, all performing the same 
ceremony. We cannot but approve this custom—it forms a bond 
of attachment between the people and their governor—it has been 
faithfully observed for the last thirty years. Not the least curious 
among the different groups is the deputation from the Dames de la 
Halle—.Anglicé, fish fags. ‘The visit of these Ladies—the French 
are certainly the politest people in the world—their visit will be 
formally noticed in to-morrow’s Moniteur. ‘These gentle creatures 
have sometimes rendered their calis at the Royal Palaces more 
extensively notorious. One cannot but think that the French po- 
liteness is running to waste when we see it so indiscriminately 
lavished. In this instance, perhaps, profusion is prudent. Mes- 
dames les poissardes, who are rea me not remarkable for a de- 
licate choice of language, are exceedingly fastidious about the 
forms of address used towards them; and they are mistresses of a 
mode of teaching people to keep civil tongues in their heads, 
which has the great merit of being adapted to the meanest capa~ 
cities. 
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There goes Monsieur le Chevalier de . His visit is to a 
certain man in power with whom he is but slightly acquainted— 
it is his first--n’importe—on the Jour de VAn,a visit is always 
aimable. ‘The man in power can recommend to a vacant Prefec- 
ture, which the Chevalier is anxious to obtain. The patron is just 
gone out. Zant mieux. But madame is visible. Zant mieux en- 
core. He presents a little box of bon-bons. Madame laughingly 
remarks that the box is heavy for its size. Monsieur le Chevalier 
is already destined to fill the vacant Prefecture. 

But the man in power—where is he all this time? He wants an 
important place for his son, and is gone to slide a box of bon-bons 
into the hand of a greater man than himself. In France, as in most 
other countries, the art of adroitly administering sugar-plums, and 
the art of obtaining places, are synonymous phrases. 

That is Mademoiselle of the Theatre Frangais. Her 
first visit is to Monsieur editor of the journal. Three 
days ago she received a hint that he had prepared a thundering 
article against her intended performance of Celimine, which she 
is to act for the first time on Monday next. The chased silver- 
at soupiere at her side is a new year’s present for Monsieur le 

edacteur. The article will not appear. Her performance will 
be cited as a model de grace, d’intelligence, et d’esprit. 

That?—Hush! turn away, or he will call us out for merely look- 
ing at him. Tis Z , the celebrated duellist. Yesterday he 
wounded general de B , the day before he killed M. de C » 
and he has an affair on hand for to-morrow. ‘To-day he goes about 
distributing sugar-plums, as in duty bound, for c’est un homme tres 
aimable. 

I don’t know either of the two gentlemen who are kissing both 
sides of each other’s faces, bowing, and exchanging little paper 

ackets. The very old man passing close to them, in a single- 

reasted faded silk coat, the colour of which once was apple-blos- 
som, is the younger brother of the Comte de . He is on his 
way to pay his annual visit to Mademoiselle , who was his 
mistress some years before the breaking out of the Revolution. 
He stops to purchase a bouquet composed of violets and roses— 
Violets and roses on New Year’s Day!—his accustomed present. 
His visit is not one of affection—scarcely of friendship—c’est une 
affaire @habitude. 

I am of your opinion, that Mademoiselle Entrechat, the opera- 
dancer, is extraordinarily ugly, and of opinion with every one else, 
that she is a fool. She is handsome enough, however, in the esti- 
mation of our countryman, Sir X Y—~- (who is economizing 





























in Paris), because she dances, and has just sense enough to dupe 
him——very little is sufficient, Heaven knows! He is now on his 
way to her with a splendid Cachemire and a few rouleaus. “ Vrai- 
ment, les Anglais sont charmants. The poor simpleton believes she 
means it, and sputters something in unintelligible French in reply; 
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at which Mademoiselle’s Brother swears a big eath, that Mon- 
sieur V Anglais a de Vesprit comme quatre. Sir X Y—— in- 
vites him to dinner, but the Captain makes it a rule to dine with 
his sister on New Year’s Day. O! if some of our poor simple coun- 
trymen could but see behind-the curtain ' but *tis their affair, 
not mine. 

In that cabriolet is an actress who wants to come out at the 
Comic Opera. What could have put it into her head that Monsieur 
L , who has a voice potential in the Theatrical Senate, has 
just occasion for a breakfast-service in Sevres porcelaine! 

Behind is a hackney-coach-full of little figuwrantes, who have 
clubbed together for the expense of it. They are going to etrenner 
the Ballet-master. One does not like to dance in the rear where 
no body can see her; another is anxious to dance seule; a third, 
the daughter of my washerwoman, is sure she could act Nina, if 
they would but let her try; a fourth wants the place of ouvreuse 
de loges for her maman who sells roasted chesnuts at yonder cor- 
ner. They offer their sugar-plums, but, alas! they lack the gilding. 
Never despair, young ladies. Emigration is not yet at an end; eco- 
nomy is the order of the day in England, and Paris is the place 
for economizing in. Next year, perhaps, you too may be provided, 
with eloquent douceurs to soften the hearts of the rulers of your 
dancing destinies. 

So then, it may be asked, is all this visiting, and kissing, and 
present-making, and sugar-plumizing, to be set down, either to 
the account of sheer interest, or to that of heartless form! Part- 
ly to the one, perhaps, partly to the other, and some part of it to 
a kinder principle than either. But, be it as it may, motives of in- 
terest receive a decent covering from the occasion; these heartless 
forms serve to keep society together; and, without philosophising 
the matter,--let it be set down that, of all the days in the year, 
none is so perfect a holiday as New Year’s Day in Paris. P*. 











THE USURER. 
From the French of Gellert. 


An usurer, in little time, 
A mighty mass of wealth had gained; 
’T was not, he said, by fraud or crime, 
But all by honest means obtained. 


At length, his sinful soul to save, 
With grateful superstition filled, 

(But more with worldly pride,) the knave 
Resolv’d an hospital to build. 
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ily Now that the edifice was rais’d, 
3 And while intent on his mee ig 
ay His generous self he inly praised, 


A waggish neighbour pass’d that way. 


t: 4 A converse quick the miser sought, 
Pal And ask’d (of admiration sure) 
eH Whether, the hospital, he thought, 
ai Was large enough to hold the poor? 
et “Why yes,” said he, «I see full well 
ay, The building’s large—and yet, if all 
wr Whom you’ve made poor, were here to dwell, 


I shrewdly guess ’twould be too small.” 





TO Cree 


tai SONG OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL, AFTER THE 
is PASSAGE OF THE SEA. 


+ Our slavery is finish’d, our labour is done, 

a 1 Our tasks are relinquished, our march is begun: 
e} The arm of the Lord has divided the sea, 

itis And Judah has conquer’d, and Israel is free! 


‘Why stay ye the fast going chariots? and why 
i 43 Is the far floating banner uplifted on high? 

went Quick, quick! let the corslet your bosoms embrace, 
i And harness the courser, and hasten the chase.’ 


Thus Pharaoh has spoke in the storm of his pride, 
And roll’d on our footsteps his numberless tide: 
The falchions are bright in the hands of the foe, 
Their quivers are rattling, and bent is each bow. 


As the clouds of the tempest which gloomily frown, 

* That wide spreading band in the evening comes down; 
As the pide: haere. bursts at the sun’s piercing ray, 

That band on the morrow shall vanish away. 


Proud boaster of Egypt, be silent and mourn; 
Weep, Daughter of Memphis, thy banner is torn; 
In the temples of Isis be wailing and wo, 

For the mighty are fallen, and the princes laid low. 


‘Their chieftains are fallen, though their bows were still bent; 
Their legions have sunk, though their shafts were unspent; 
The horse and his rider are whelm’d in the sea, 
And Judah hath conquer’d, and Israel is free. 


I. F. H. 
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THE BOURBON FAMILY. 


On the 3d of February, 1701, the letters patent were signed, by 
which Louis XIV. confirmed to Philip V. all his rights to the 
succession of the French throne. ‘The possible union of the two 
crowns was the bugbear of the time. But the clause of succession 
was as rigidly retained by France, under all the misfortunes that 

receded the peace of Utrecht, as it was anxiously insisted on by 
ine victors. At length, however, the English ministry compelled 
by the clamour of the people, forced this clause out of the treaty, 
and it was decided that the double crown should never sit upon 
one head. But the faith of governments is proverbially precari- 
ous; and Philip was so little scrupulous, that, on a report of the 
death of Louis XV., then a minor, the Spanish King was actually 
on the point of setting out for France to lay claim to the throne. 

Louis the XIV. might be called the father of sovereignties. The 
table of his descendants is a curious monument of the power that 
may be vested in a single family. He was the head of four bran- 
ches, all of which have continued and flourished to the present 
time, among all the shocks of revolution. 


The Spanish Branch. 

Louis XIV. 

The Dauphin. 
Philip V. 
Don Philip. 
Charles III. 
Charles IV. 
Ferdinand VII. 


The Neapolitan Branch. 
Louis XIV. 


The Dauphin. 
Philip V. 
Charles Ill. 
Ferdinand I. 


The Branch of Parma. 
Louis XIV. 
The Dauphin. 
Don Philip. 
Ferdinand. 
Louis I. of Etruria. 
Louis IT. 


Don Philip, the infant of Spain, was the first Bourbon who was 
invested with the Duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, by 
the peace of 1748. He was the son-in-law of Louis XIV. His 
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grandson, Louis I., was declared King of Etruria in 1801. This 
branch of the Bourbons has received, as a provisional indemnity, 
the —— of Lucca; and has, besides been acknowledged as 
the immediate heir of the Duchess of Parma, Maria Louisa, to the 
exclusion of young Napoleon. 


The French Branch. 
Louis XIV. 
The Dauphin. 
Louis XV. 
Louis XVI. 
Louis X VIL. 


We may observe en passant, that the chance of the Orleans 
succession to the throne of France, i is too remote to countenance 
either the alarms of the reigning family or the hopes of partizan- 
ship. ‘The descent of the Orleans line is collateral. 


Monsieur, brother of Louis XIV. 
The Duke of Orleans. (Regent.) 
Duke Louis. 

Duke Louis Philip. 

Duke Philip Louis. (Egalite.) 
The present Duke. 


Thus, between the Orleans family and the throne, stand the 
three genealogies of Spain, Naples, and Parma. 


le ee 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE. 


‘The following passages are extracted from the prospectus of the “ Select 
Reviews:” an excellent Journal which was commenced in this city in 
the year 1809.] 


Ir is gratifying to remark that the periods of national annals, 
on which the historian delights to dwell, are those in which the 
field of literature has attained its hi hest degree of cultivation; 
for, it is then that a state has nines point of glory and splen- 
dour, where it may indeed long repose, but which it is never des- 
tined to pass. The student loves to linger on those scenes of 
tranquil refinement, when the profession of arms has yielded to 
the study of letters, and the rough features of war have been sof- 
tened by the milder inftuence of “the imagination. It is more plea- 
sant to dwell upon the lessons of Aristotle, than on the conquests 
of Alexander; upon the eloquence of Pericles, and the history of 
Thucydides, than on the battles which they fought, or the victo- 
ries which they gained. The Augustan age of Rome has obscured 
the conquests of her § Scipios, and among her descendants the names. 
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of her heroes are forgotten, while the literary splendour of the 
house of Medici still illumines the world. ‘The martial fame of 
Essex is heard of no more; but the glory of Spencer and Shaks- 
peare is brighter than ever. The ambitious x one of Louis XIV. 
are remembered as a dream; his Condes and Turennes are for- 
gotten, while his Corneille, his Racine and his Moliere, continue 
the pride of France. Marlborough and Blenheim are names soun- 
ded only at intervals; but those of Dryden, and Addison, and 
Pope, will be forever repeated with increasing delight. 

it sooths the observing mind to reflect on the gradual and gene- 
ral cultivation of letters, which has marked the progress of the 
United States, since the adoption of the federal constitution. Our 
men of learning were then rare—our booksellers few and poor; 
and our students were contented with the scanty doles of litera- 
ture which chance or charity threw in their way. The volumes 
which we imported from Europe were found only in the libraries 
of a few men of wealth, and but one or two native periodical pub- 
lications disseminated a few gleams of literature among the mid- 
dling classes of society. A great alteration has occurred within 
a short period. ‘The wealth which the troubles in Europe threw 
upon our shores, secured by the care of an established govern- 
ment, has been fortunately not exclusively confined to the pur- 
chase of the luxuries of commerce. A considerable portion of it 
has been appropriated to the cultivation of letters, and it is now 
rare to find a village without a circulating library, or a native 
American who has not been taught to read and to write. 

We have not yet, however, attained that extent of population 
which is sufficient to supply us with our own writers. Our means 
of subsistence are of such easy acquisition, that the professed li- 
terary character, who lives by his pen, is scarcely known. There 
are, indeed, a few honourable individuals, whose exertions have 
been chiefly directed to the establishment of periodical journals; 
but they are unaided by that phalanx of literary combatants, 
which is indispensible to success; and whatever may have been 
their patronage from the purses of the public, they have painfully 
experienced the want of literary contributions. 

Journals, Magazines, and Reviews, have been established in 
Europe, and particularly in Great Britain, with the design of pre- 
senting a general and condensed view of the state of literature, 
and of directing the researches of those who have not leisure to 
be students. They have been conducted by associations of men of 
genius, who have found in their ranks Addison and Steele, Gold- 
smith and Johnson, Marmontel and Burke; and under the care of 
such men, public journals have deservedly taken a high station 
in the republic of letters. Their successors are among the first 
literary characters of the age. They now stand as sentinels at 
all the avenues to literary fame; and although some of them are 
faithless to their duty and level their weapons against those who 
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250 William Prynne. 


have really the countersign of genius, while traitors are permitted 
to pass unnoticed, it is yet easy to collect from their reports the 
real state of the field of letters. They abound with the specula- 
tions of men of genius, which deserve to be separated from the 
wretched effusions which disgrace their pages. 

The patronage which is afforded to the public journals of Eu- 
rope, is evident from the numbers which now exist, and are inces- 
santly multiplying. They have increased until themselves would 
almost furnish a library, and until their importat‘on into the Uni- 
ted States can be made only by the man of wealth or by public 
institutions. In addition to their expense, they have the misfortune 
of aiding the circulation of many unsound speculations, which 
corrupt the morals of youth,and many false criticisms which per- 
vert the public taste, and which can be prevented only by a care- 
ful revision and impartial selection by those, who, relying on the 
patronage of Americans, deem it worthy of their care. 





WILLIAM PRYNNE. 


Turis noted barrister was one of the most singular characters 
the world has ever seen. He possessed considerable learning, 
both in law and divinity, and was indefatigably diligent in his ap- 

lication to books. Entering completely into the views of the Pu- 
ritans of the old school, both in regard to doctrine and ecclesias- 
tical discipline, he was decidedly hostile to Episcopacy and to 
Arminianism; and by his writings on these subjects rendered him- 
self highly obnoxious to Archbishop Laud and his friends. Hav- 
ng incurred the displeasure of the court by his Histrio-Mastia, 
a dull heavy book against theatrical amusements, and in the in- 
dex of which dishonourable mention is made of “ women actors,’? 
he was sentenced by the Star-Chamber to pay a fine of five thou- 
sand pounds to the King, to be expelled the University of Oxford 
and Lincoln’s Inn, to be degraded and rendered incapable of fol- 
lowing his profession as a lawyer, to stand twice on the pillery, at 
each time to have one of his ears cut off, to have his book burned 
before his face by the common hangman, and to be imprisoned 
during the remainder of his life. Unsubdued by these disasters, 
he persevered with undaunted courage in his career of authorship, 
and from the place of his coafinement published some severe and 
scurrilous reflections upon his Grace of Canterbury and several of 
the Bishops. In consequence of this additional offence, the in- 
corrigible delinquent was once more brought into the Star-Cham- 
ber, and sentenced to pay five thousand pounds to the King, to 
stand on the pillory, to have the stumps of his ears cut off, to be 
branded with a red-hot iron on both cheeks with the letters S L, 
for a Seditious Libeller, and to be perpetually imprisoned in the 
castle of Carnarvon. The execution of this horrible sentence the 
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sturdy offender bore with his usual and characteristic firmness, 
and even composed Latin verses when returning from the pillory 
with the blood oozing from his wounds. From Carnarvon he was 
removed to the castle of Mount Orgueil, in the Isle of Jersey; and, 
ou the assembling of the Long Parliament, an order was issued by 
the House of Commons, for his emancipation. On regaining his 
liberty, he entered London in triumph, accompanied by Henry 
Burton, another of the Archbishop’s exiles; while many thousands 
of people, several in carriages, some on horseback, and others on 
foot, carrying rosemary and bays, hailed his return and welcomed 
him into the city. 

Prynne, however, derived not the smallest intellectual or moral 
advantage either from the sufferings he had endured, or from the 
state of misery and confusion into which he saw the nation plung- 
ed by a system of ecclesiastical oppression. His temper retained 
all its original violence, and his principles continued perfectly il- 
liberal and intolerant. Could his wishes have been realized, the 
sword would have been drawn to convert the whole nation to 
Presbyterianism. Never was the peace of the Christian church 
disturbed by the learned and incoherent ravings of a more furious 
and bitter enemy of religious liberty. Contending for the divine 
right of Presbyterianism, and unwilling that any who refused to 
bow to its authority should be tolerated, he attempted to refute 
the arguments which Mr. Goodwin had adduced in behalf of the 
Independents. Not satisfied with this, he made an unprincipled 
attack upon Mr. Goodwin’s personal character, attempted to ren- 
der him odious to the secular power, and to expose him to a state 
prosecution. In reply to this ungenerous spuilenh, Mr. Goodwin 

ublished two tracts, in one of which, entitled “ Innocency’s Tri- 
umph,” he defends his own conduct; and in the other, entitled 
*«Innocency and Truth Triumphing Together,” vindicates his 
principles against his formidable antagonist. 


> > <i 


DEGRADATION OF A PRIME MINISTER. 
His Chinese Majesty has lately displaced and degraded Sung 


Ta-jin, his Prime Minister, because he presumed to advise him 
not to visit certain tombs of his ancestors; and had intimated that 
a great drought then prevailing was occasioned by the Emperor’s 
intention. This was deemed such glaring disobedience to the 
commands of his holy Majesty, that 1t was impossible not to pun- 
ish him. It was therefore ordered, that he should be deprived of 
his office, and be reduced to wear a button of the sixth rank, and 
be sent to the eight standards of wandering shepherds at Cha- 
haurl. His name is to be retained on the books; and if for eight 
years he commit no error, he may again be eligible for his former 
situation. 
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MONUMENTS OF HINDOSTAN.* 
From the French. 


Dovusriess it was a vast undertaking to give a complete de- 
scription of the immense country of Hindostan; to trace its histo- 
ry; to set forth the religion and the manners of its inhabitants; to 
study and to design its antique monuments and its populous cities: 
such an undertaking required the united knowledge and talents of 
the geographer, the philologist, the historian, the philosopher, and 
the archeeologist.—Several estimable artists have already made us 
acquainted with the picturesque views and the romantic sites of 
this interesting country, with the various and singular costumes 
of the Hindoos, and their prodigious monuments. Many learned 
Indianists have developed the mysteries, till then but imperfectly 
known, of the Brahmanic theology; and the most celebrated tra- 
vellers, judicious antiquaries, and well-informed officers, have in 
almost every part extended their inquiries to the most minute de- 
tails of topography. However, not one of them has been able to pre- 
sent us with a complete view of the country, whose several parts 
they have described. Far be it from us to refuse the well-deserved 
meed of praise to the major part of these authors; but one man 
alone, a man of superior talent, placed in a situation which ena- 
bled him to take in with a single glance, to collate, compare, and 
digest into one body all the materials which had been furnished 
by so many and such able writers, has succeeded in forming them 
into one beautiful and symmetrical edifice. M. Langles is the 
person to whom we allude. Possessed of a thorough Rnowhedns 
of the principal languages of Asia, he had also the advantage of 
being R sine at the head of the French depot of oriental MSS., 
and as he had for a long time directed his inquiries to the state of 
Hindostan, he was every way qualified to succeed in the arduous 
task which he has undertaken. 

Whilst numbers of learned Frenchmen were following the ar- 
mies of their country through the plains of Egypt, M. Langles 
devoted all his time to the study of Asiatic antiquities, and 
having compared the results obtained by others in Africa with 
those which his own inquiries had afforded him, he has meditated 
on the striking analogy which reigns between the plains of the 
Nile and the fertile country that is watered by the Ganges. Every 
thing that relates to the history of these two countries seems co- 
vered with a veil of mystery. We have, however, reason to hope, 
that with the help of the Sanscrit tongue, a new light may be 
thrown upon the darkness of the most ancient times. Numbers of 


* A Description of the Ancient and Modern Monuments of Hindostan; 
considered in a double point of view: Archzological and Picturesque. By 
I. Langles. Paris. 2 vols. folio, 144 plates and 3 maps. 
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antiquaries are now availing themselves of their knowledge of the 
Brahmins’ sacred language, and the work which we announce has 
considerably lessened the difficulty of their researches. 

After having determined the political and geographical divi- 
sions of the country, from ancient times up to the present day, 
according to the systems of the Brahmins, of the Europeans, and 
of the Musselmen, and after having followed them rapidly through 
all their changes, the author carefully describes the principal towns 
in their ancient and modern state. The limits of this paper pre- 
vent us from taking notice of those magnificent cities on the sea 
coast, where our curiosity is awakened by the view of so many 
imposing edifices filled with the crowds of an immense population, 
among which the eye is struck with the varied costume and ap- 
pearance of Jews, Guebers, Hindoos, English, Arabs, Persians, 
and Portuguese. There, where in former times a few vessels es- 
tablished their modest entrepots, now stand flourishing cities, with 
a prosperous, and almost countless population. A simple com- 
pany of traders holds under its sway a population more considera- 
ble than that of the metropolis, creates for itself an almost inex- 
haustible fund of treasures, keeps up numerous and well discip- 
lined armies, deposes rebellious princes, accords its protection to 
emperors, and makes itself feared, respected and obeyed through- 
out Asia. Such are the prodigies which have been effected by ac- 
tive industry, by enlightened patriotism, and a spirit of enterprise 
of which the annals of few nations, perhaps of none, can offer an 
example. But let us hasten to that part of the work in which the 
author gives an account of the religion, the legislation, the man- 
ners, and customs of the Hindoos. 

Since Cosmas Indicopleustes up to the last pages of some jour- 
nalists who have written on the Paria of M. Delavigne, how many 
errors have been accredited, how many false notions received, how 
many opinions have been propagated about this singular people, 
whose laws and manners offer the inexplicable contrast of mild- 
ness carried even to imbecility, and ferocity which falls but little 
short of madness! These men, whose excessive humanity prompts 
them to build hospitals for sick animals, make no were of con- 
ducting their wives and mothers to the funeral pile raised by their 
artful and avaricious priests; show not the least reluctance in ex- 
posing their children to be devoured by alligators; and are de- 
lighted to see their brothers and nearest relations crushed under 
the wheels of the destructive chariot in which their favourite idol 
is annually dragged about. M. Langles quotes the most respecta- 
ble authorities to prove that the pompous recitals of Bernardin de 
St. Pierre and Raynal—in which the natives of Hindostan are 
represented as models of mildness, humanity, and wisdom—are 
but little to be trusted to, and that at least they show but one side 
of the question. Indeed it is certain, that if some of the Hindoos’ 
actions portray a mild, inoffensive character, there are others 
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which bespeak them to be dead to feeling and humanity. Perhaps 
a great deal of this may be attributed to the natural apathy and 
indifference which they probably owe to their climate; but there 
never has been a country where the artifices of priestcraft have 
acquired such an ascendancy as in Hindostan. The manners of 
the Hindoos are altogether subservient to their religious belief. 
M. Langles has therefore taken care to enter into a minute detail 
of their dogmatical and theological system. 

This system is set forth in four Vedas and eighteen Puranas. 
The period at which these works were composed is lost in the 
most profound obscurity. We only know that, about 1400 years 
before the Christian era, the wise Secenavealh collected and put 
in order the scattered fragments of the laws, which are composed 
of hymns and prayers. Among these last is to be remarked the 
famous Gayatry, which contains the fundamental points of the 
religion of the Sun. It is so singular that we think our readers 
will take pleasure in perusing it. 

“ This homage and adoration of thee, O! brilliant and ravishing 
sun, is offered to thee by us. Deign to accept our words favoura- 
bly. Let our longing minds have access to thee. Let the Sun 
who contemplates and penetrates the world be our protector.” 
The same Veda contains a still more simple profession of faith. 
“ There exists a living and a true God, eternal and incorporeal, 
impalpable and impassible, all-mighty, all-powerful, all -knowing, 
infinitely good, who makes and preserves all things.” This reli- 
gion, however, was too simple to serve the ends of the priests, 
who accordingly overcharged it with dogmas, miracles, and super- 
stitious practices. ‘The following is a brief sketch of their creed: 

Brahma is the supreme being, who gave the world existence; 
or, in other words, the creating power: Vishnow is the preserving 
power, and Siva the power which changes forms. A sacrifice was 
offered to the immortals, and Brahma was the Holocaust. It was 
then that from the different parts of his body sprang the different 
castes, to wit—from his mouth the Brahmins, holding the four 
Vedas; from his arms the Kchatrias, protectors of the other castes 
from whence the princes and warriors issued—his body produced 
the Vaicyas, who gave themselves up to commerce, to agriculture, 
and to the care of flocks; and from his feet came the Soudras, who 
consented to serve the others for money. These three last castes 
formed a great number of subdivisions. After this laborious ope- 
ration, Brahma wanted repose; he has therefore left off takin 
care of men’s affairs, and they pay more attention to Siva al 
Vishnou than to him. For, all the Brahmanist Hindoos are divi- 
ded into Veichnavas, or followers of Vishnou, and Seivas, or fol- 
lowers of Siva. The sect to which each person belongs is denoted 
by a mark which every one ought to carry on his forehead. 

Brahma, Vishnou and Siva form the Indian trinity. Each of 
them has a wife or female companion, inferior in dignity to him- 
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self. The name of Brahma’s companion is Serasouti, and she is 
the protectress of arts and sciences. Lackmi is the wife of Vish- 
nou the preserver, and the mother of the god of love. Siva is 
looked upon by the Hindoos as the greatest of their gods. He is 
sometimes represented with five heads, but oftener with only one; 
with four or even thirty-two hands, each armed with a different 
weapon. His companion, Parvati—queen of the mountains— 
bears a great resemblance to the Diana of the Grecian mythology, 
being vested with the same attributes as that Goddess. 

The limits of this review do not allow us to follow our learned 
Indianist through the immense labyrinth of the Brahmanic theo- 
gony. He enlightens every part of it with the most impartial and 
judicious criticism, whether he discusses the resemblance of the 
Greek fables to those of the Hindoos, or explains those mysteri- 
ous emblems which, though whimsical to a cursory observer, often 
conceal a profound sense of truth and wisdom, or describes the 
characters and attributes of some of the 530 millions of inferior 
divinities which form the court of the Indian trinity. Among 
these divinities is to be remarked Dipuc, the god of love. He is 
represented under the form of a beautiful young man, mounted on 
a paroquet, and it is remarkable that the letters of his name read 
inversely, make the English term for the same divinity. He is ac- 
companied by nymphs who dance by moonlight, and bear his co- 
lours. His bow is made of a sugar cane, and his arrows are adorn- 
ed with the buds of the sweetest flowers. 

After the gods, the priests are passed in review. The most ex- 
traordinary rule with which the Brahmins are enjoined to wee 
is to quit their wives and children at a certain period of their old 
age; and to retire to the forest, there to let their beards and nails 
7 and to endeavour to conquer the impulse of their passions. 

. Langles, after having described some of the tortures to which 
these unfortunate fanatics are condemned by their religion, pro- 
ceeds to examine some of the most celebrated systems of philoso- 
phy which took their rise in India. Among the civil institutions 
is One which bears a strong resemblance to the ancient Saxon cus- 
tom of trial by jury. We pass over several laws which can enl 
have been the result of repeated attempts at perfection, and which 
thus furnish a very plausible argument in favour of the antiquity 
of the nation: but on the other hand the following statute will gain 
the Hindvo Legislator but little credit among our ladies:—*« 4 
woman must never be independents; in her infancy, she belongs to 
her father; in wedlock, she is the property of her husband; at the 
death of her husband, she ought to be under the guardianship of 
her children or male relations. 

For the recovery of debts the Indians make use of a sort of co- 
ercion which European legislators would never have tried; but 
which not a few European debtors would not be sorry to see in 
force:—the creditor goes to the door of his debtor, and menaces 
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to kill himself in case of a refusal; the fear of seeing the blood of 
an innocent person fall upon him, almost always determines the 
Indian debtor to pay what he owes. Sometimes the creditor pla- 
ces a cow, or an old woman on a heap of faggots, to which he de- 
clares he will set fire if the debt be not immediately liquidated. 
But the text does not tell us whether these threats are ever put 
in execution. 


— > 


THE OASIS OF THEBES.* 
From the French. 


‘Tux name of M. Frederic Cailliaud is known to all those who 
study the ancient monuments of Egypt, and the geography of Af- 
rica in general. This fortunate traveller arrived at Paris in the 
month of February, 1819, preceded by the report of the curious 
discoveries he had made in the deserts to the east and west of 
Thebais; and the series of new observations which he made known 
excited a lively and general interest among the learned men of 
the French capital. Encouraged by their applause and by the pro- 
tection of the French government, M. Cailliaud felt disposed to 
re-explore the country he had just quitted, and accordingly set 
out on this expedition in the month of September, 1819. In the 
month of June, 1821, he had proceeded as far as three hundred 
and fifty leagues beyond the southern boundary of Egypt, stem- 
ming the stream of the Bahr el Abyad, or white river, which seems 
to be the principal branch of the Nile, and which may possibly 
lead to its true source. 

At the age of twenty-five, M. Cailliaud had travelled over Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and a part of Turkey in Europe, chiefly with 
a view of prosecuting mineraiogical researches; but being allured 
by the fame of Egypt and its wonders, he left Constantinople ear- 
ly in 1815, and landed at Alexandria on the 12th of, May of the 
same year. Here he met with a most favourable reception from 
M. Drovetti, the French consul-general, with whom he made an 
excursion as far as the second cataract. Soon after his return, he 
was honoured with the confidence of Mohamed Ali Pacha, who 
gave him a commission to search for the mines existing in the de- 
serts near Egypt. Having luckily secured for an interpreter one 
of the French who, after the departure of their army, had entered 
into the service of the Mamelukes, our traveller set out on his ex- 


* Narrative of a Journey tothe Oasis of Thebes, and in the Deserts si- 
tuated to the East and West of Thebais, performed during the years 1815, 
1816, 1817 and 1818, by M. Frederic Cailliaud, (of Nantes,) digested and 
published by M. Jomard, Member of the Royal Institute of France, &c. 
&c. &c.—Paris. Part I. 
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pedition on the 2nd of November, 1816, with six men, eight dro- 

medaries, and provisions for one month. He directed his course 

from Redesych, on the right bank of the Nile, towards the shores 

of the Red Sea. This first excursion forms his voyage to the east, 

an account of which is given in his first itinerary—from p. 55 to 

p. 84.—After six days travelling in the desert, he arrived at 
Mount Zabarah, and there found the famous emerald mines which 

had hitherto only been known by the accounts of the Arabs; ac- 

counts of which the veracity was very reasonably doubted. How- 

ever, M. Cailliaud has seen them in the state in which they were 

left by the engineers of the ancients: he has penetrated into a 
number of excavations bored to a considerable de th, in which, at 
some parts, four hundred men could have me at a time; and 
he has found their cords, baskets, and tools of different sorts, even 
the very lamps which had been abandoned for ages. Not far from 
thence is a little town long since forgotten; in which several hou- 
ses are still standing; and in the middle of them is a sanctuary 
built in the style of the old Egyptian temples, with some remains 
of walls, covered with Greek inscriptions. Farther on, near the 
shore of the Red Sea, is a mountain of sulphur, in which a mine 
had been formerly worked, and which exhibits proofs of former 
volcanic action. According to tradition, there furmerly existed in 
those parts a commercial road, which led in an oblique direction 
from Coptos, on the Nile, to Berenice, on the Red Sea. M. Cail- 
liaud having twice, and by different ways, crossed the desert which 
lies between the river and the sea, thought he could recognize se- 
veral stations, enclosures intended to receive the caravans, and 
wells to refresh the traveller, which could not but belong to the 
same commercial road; and which coincide with its direction to- 
wards the spot where D’Anville and Gosselin have placed the an- 
cient Berenice. To these topographical observations, M. Cail- 
liaud has joined several others relative to the constitution of the 
mountains, to the soil of these remote countries, and to the man- 
ners of the Arabian tribes which inhabit them. He has also given 
the drawings of the monuments he has discovered, and copies of 
the inscriptions with which they are covered. At length, having 
procured, as the fruit of his Arst attempt, a small provision of 
emeralds, he returned tv Cairo, on the 10th of January, 1817. 
After an interval of nine months, he set out once more from Cairo, 
on the 3d of November, 1817, and soon after arrived at the desert, 
accompanied by sixty workmen, one hundred and twenty camels, 
provisions and tools, besides fifty 4babdeh Arabs, to take care of 
the camels. ‘Turning a little out of the track he had followed on 
his first expedition, he recognized other stations of the road from 
Coptos to Berenice. Farther to the south than mount Zabarah, 
he discovered other emerald mines, and still more to the south, 
the ruins of a little Greek town, now called by the Arabs Sekket 
Bendar el Kebyr. Here five hundred houses of dry stone are still 
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standing, and three temples either hollowed in the rock or built 
with the stones of the place. They are of a style similar to that 
of the Egyptian monuments, and their walls are decorated with 
numerous Greek inscriptions. After several excursions on the 
coasts of the Red Sea, M. Cailliaud went by land to Thebes, tak- 
ing with him ten pounds of emeralds. t Zhebes he met with se- 
veral Europeans, and even with English ladies, visiting and ex- 
ploring the subterranean antiquities of that ancient capital, with 
a degree of xeal and courage which the heat of the climate, and 
the hardships of all sorts they were obliged to suffer, render still 
more remarkable. 

The second journey of our traveller was to the west.— 

“Having long since wished,” says M. Cailliaud, in his second 
itinerary,—p. 83 to 98,—“to visit the great Oasis, which had 
hitherto been only superficially noticed by passing travellers, I 
took advantage of the moment when my presence was not requir- 
ed at the emerald mines, to perform this interesting journey. 1 
accordingly quitted Cairo on the 26th of March, 1818, and went 
to Syout, the residence of Mohamed Bey, eae! of Upper 
Egypt. He granted me; without difficulty, orders to take camels, 
dromedaries and guides. After a long voyage on the Nile, I ar- 
rived at Esné where the death of Ahmed Bey, the pacha’s son-in- 
law, retarded my journey still longer. As a Frank I was called 
to see him—for in Egypt, it suffices to be an European to bea 
sas pp was already no more when [ arrived; a malignant 
ever had just carried him off: [ found him covered with a Cash- 
meer shawl, surrounded by his Mamelukes, and by two dervises, 
who waited for me to assure them he was dead, before they re- 
peated the customary prayer. During a whole week processions 
of weeping women were to be seen: at the expiration of that time 
the burial took place, amid the sound of drums accompanied by 
the cries and howlings of almost all the women in the town.” 

From £sné, M. Cailliaud proceeded westward toward the Oasis 
of Thebes, where he arrived on the evening of the 29th of June, 
after having crossed fifty leagues of desert. Other Europeans had 
visited the spot, but none of them had entertained hopes of dis- 
covering ancient monuments there. M. Cailliaud has discovered 
several, and those very interesting. In the southern part of the 
Vasis, near Beyrys, is a temple quite in the Egyptian style, the 
front of which is entirely ornamented with hieroglyphics, and the 
sanctuary covered with a real vaulted roof, a thing not hitherto 
remarked in any Egyptian monument. To the west of this edifice 
is a Roman temple of brick, which has latterly served as a place 
of Christian worship. At Bychyjou, to the north of Beyrys, are 
Roman ruins; a little farther to the north is another Egyptian tem- 
ple, the walls of which are ornamented in the interior with hiero- 
glyphics. At El Khargeh, the chief town of the Oasis, are the 
ruins of a small Egyptian temple: a little to the west are more 
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than two hundred Roman tombs of brick and in the form of ar- 
cades; and towards the north-west of the town, is another Egyp- 
tian temple, worthy in point of grandeur and magnificence, to be 
placed in the rank of the temples of Thebais. Farther to the north- 
east is a large fortified Roman castle—the walls of which are for- 
ty-five feet in height, by twelve in thickness—with counter-forts; 
in fine, on several spots are to be found ruins of different ages 
equally worthy of attention, especially on account of the inscrip- 
tions with which many of them are ornamented. While crossing 
this Oasis from north to south, M. Cailliaud discovered, measured, 
and sketched many monuments that had not been seen before him 
by any modern European. All these observations were made be- 
fore the twelfth of July, when our traveller set out for the Nile, 
by the road from Zl-Khargeh to Farchiout, which seems to have 
been frequented by the ancients. Having taken leave of the vice- 
roy, at Cairo, and having received from Mr. Salt, the British con- 
sul-general, the most honourable letters of recommendation for 
the venerable M. Dacier, perpetual secretary of the 4cademie Roy- 
ale des Belles Lettres, he embarked at Alexandria, and arrived at 
Marseilles, after a voyage of three weeks. 

A little to the north-west of the Oasis of Thebes, there exists 
another, known by the name of El-Dakkel. It may be approached 
either from Manfalout, on the Nile, or from the Oasis of ‘Thebes, 
by going from El-Khargehs and M. Drovetti, the French consul- 
general, having performed the journey by this road, and having 
there found several considerable ruins, Egyptian, Greek, and Ro- 
man, that had not been seen by any other European, he has sent 
his itinerary to M. Jomard, who has published it as a supplement 
to those of M. Cailliaud. 

It is M. Jomard, who, in pursuance of the orders of the French 
government, has digested the matter furnished by M. Cailliaud, 
and has drawn the two maps of the deserts, to the east and west 
of Thebais: maps which he offers—especially the first—as an es- 
say on the geography of the environs of Egypt, and which can be 
sufficiently corrected by future observations. Most of the chap- 
ters of the work, besides the preface, belong to M. Jomard. ‘The 
most ancient of the inscriptions are in hieroglyphic characters; the 
others are in Greek, Coptic, Latin and Arabic; for some other in- 
scriptions, copied by M. Cailliaud, in Upper Egypt, have been 
joined to the inscriptions found to the east and west of Thebes. 
Among the former is that of a pedestal of Philee, which has been 
so ably explained by M. Letronne, member of the French Insti- 
tute, and which was believed to have some relation to the obelisk 
of Phile, covered with hieroglyphics, on which M. Champollion, 
jun. has already published his observations. M. Cailliaud not 
having been properly prepared for the difficult task of exploring 
these monuments, the copies he has made of the inscriptions are, 
in many respects, deficient. Our -:mits will not now allow us to 
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enter into any discussion of the sabject: we shall therefore only 
remark, that they, notwithstanding, transmit many interesting his- 
torical data; and that the copy of that on the temple of £l-Khar- 
geh, contains several new and curious facts relative to the interior 
administration of Upper Egypt. It is of the time of the Emperor 
Galba, and dated from the second year of his reign; though it is 
notorious that Galba reigned but seven months, from the 9th of 
June, 68, to the 16th of January, 69. 

It had been observed before this discovery, that it would not be 
surprising to find inscriptions of Otho and Galba, dated from the 
second year of their reign, though each of them only reigned a few 
months. To account for this, we must observe, that since the be- 
ginning of the Egyptian year was also reckoned as the beginning 
of the year, of an emperor’s reign, it sufficed for a prince to have 
reigned the shortest time before and after the beginning of the 
oe to have acts dated in the second year of his reign. All that 

as hitherto been advanced on this subject, has been fully confirm- 
ed by the discovery of the inscription at El-Khargeh. Some of 
the Coptic re offered by M. Cailliaud are in a very im- 
perfect state, but M. Jomard has promised to furnish explanations 
of them, which will form a part of the next and last number of 
the work; and in which he will also insert an introduction relative 
to the principal discoveries made in Egypt since the beginning of 
the age, and to the present Pha of Egypt; remarks on the 
emerald mines, and on the old commercial road; researches on the 
Oasis in general; a sequel to the explanation of the plates: a ca- 
talogue of the antiquities collected by M. Cailliaud; in fine, an 
appendix containing some account of his new excursion in Nubia 
and Abyssinia. 

Such is the work announced under the title of M. Cailliaud’s 
Travels in Egypt. Being executed by the orders, and under the 
immediate auspices of the French government, and executed not 
only with the greatest care, but with much attention to elegance, 
it will furnish one more brilliant chapter for the Jiterary history 
of France. 


D> Ge. 


HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS, 


IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Servants in the sixteenth century, were held in a greater de- 
gree of subjection than they are in the present; as will appear by 
the following very curious list of penalties kept by the ancestors 
of an English Baronet, 1565-6, for the purpose of regulating the 
respective duties of the household servants. 

I. That no seruant bee absent from praier, at morning or euen- 
ing, without a lawful excuse, to be alledged within one day after 
vpon paine to forfiet for euery tyme 2d. 
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II. That none swear anie othe vpon paine for euery one 1d. 

III. That no man leaue anie doore open that he findeth shut, 
without there bee cause, vpon paine for euery tyme Id. 

IV. That none of the men be in bed from Our Lady-day to Mi- 
chaelmas, after 6 of the clock in the morning; nor out of his bed, 
after 10 of the clock at night; nor from Michaelmas till Our Lady- 
day, in bed after 7 in the morning, nor out after 9 at night, with- 
out reasonable cause, on paine of 2d. 

V. That no man’s bed be vnmade, nor fire or candle box vn- 
cleane, after 8 of the clock in the morning, on paine of 1d. 

VI. That no man commit any nuisance within either of the 
Courts, vpon paine of euery tyme it shall be proued 1d. 

Vil. That no man teach anie of the children any vnhonest 
speeche, on paine of 4d. 

VIIl. That no man waite at the table without a trencher in his 
hand, except it be vpon some good cause, on paine of Id. 

IX. That no man appointed to wait at my table bee absent at 
meale, without reasonable cause, on paine of 1d. 

X. If anie man breake a glasse, Sas shall aunswer the price 
thereof out of his wages: and if it bee not known who breake it, 
the butler shall pay for it, on paine of 12d. 

XI. The table must be couered halfe an houer before 11 at din- 
ner, and 6 at supper, or before on paine of 2d. 

XII. That meate be readie at 11 or before at dinner, and 6, or 
before, at supper, on paine of 6d. 

XIII. That none bee absent, without leave or good cause, the 
whole day, or anie part of it, on paine of 4d. 

XIV. That no man strike his fellow on paine of losse of seruice; 
- reuile or threaten, or provoke one another to strike, on paine 
of 12d. 

XV. That no man come to the kitchen without reasonable 
cause, on paine of id. and the cook likewise to forfiet 1d. 

XVI. That none toy with the maids, on paine of 4d. 

XVII. That no man weare foule shirt on Sundaie, nor broken 
hose or shooes, or doublett without buttons, on paine of 1d. 

XVIII. That when anie stranger goeth hence, the chamber be 
dressed vp againe within 4 hours after, on paine of 1d. 

XIX. That the hall be made cleane euery daie, by — in the 
ae and seaun in the summer, on paine of him that should doe 
it Id, 

XX. That the court-gate bee shut each meale, and not opened 
a dinner and supper, without just cause, on paine the porter 
to forfiet for every tyme 1d. 

XXI. That all stayrs in the house, and other rooms that need 
shall require, bee made cleane on Fridaie after dinner, on paine 
of forfeyture of euery one whom it shall belong vato 3d. 

All which summes shall be duly paide each quarter-daie out of 
their wages; and bestowed on the poor or other godley vse. 
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LITERARY ANECDOTES. 


Uirnesset.—No one can read Gresset’s poems but with pleasure. 
‘Though he had never been from the College of Jesuits ta which he 
belonged, at the time he wrote it, his “ Vert-Vert,” as well as his 
other works, possess all the pleasing qualities which are looked 
for only in those of a man of the world. No production ever met 
with greater success than the one above-mentioned experienced. 
A French critic has remarked upon it, that “in the hands of any 
one else, it would probably have died in the same Monastery that 
gave it birth; but Gresset was highly gifted with the art of making 
the most of a trivial subject. However, this and some others that 
came from his pen while he was among them, so offended the Je- 
suits, that he removed to Paris. Here he attempted dramatic com- 
position. In tragedy he was not very successful: in comedy, how- 
ever, he was eminently so. The = Sg entitled “ Le Mechant,”’ 
neem him among the very best writers in this class. Though not 

ighly comic, it presents a most true and forcible picture of life 
and manners, and is classically correct and elegant. No French 
poet, but Rousseau, has excelled in the composition of odes; it 
therefore is not surprising that Gresset’s are not much more than 
mediocre, though they are occasionally graced with pleasing and 
brilliant passages. He has been classed between Chaulieu and 
Voltaire as a writer of light poetry; but as a versificator for the 
theatre, he is supreme. His greatest praise, however, is—that not 
only his style, but his morality also, is cast in the purest mould. 


Lewis ALamMAnni.—Lewis Alamanni, the author of a variety of 
oems and other compositions, in Italian, was born in Florence. 
He excelled both in poetry and in prose, and his writings were 
admired by the lovers of elegant literature; but the life of Ala- 
manni was more distinguished by its activity and vicissitudes, 
than even by his literary abilities. It was his fate to be tempted 
to oppose the power of Julius de Medicis at Florence, The con- 
spiracy was discovered; one of his accomplices was taken, and 
punished with death, and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he saved his own life by flight. When the Florentines broke their 
municipal chains and banished the Medici, Alamanni returned to 
his native country, where he was joyfully received. But a new 
change of public affairs caused his re-banishment, and he fortu- 
nately found an asylum at the court of Francis the First, by whom 
he was employed as an ambassador to Charles the Fifth. By that 
prince he was received with coldness, and in answer to his elo- 
uent address, repeated the ludicrous verses he had written 
against him. Alamanni, as much distinguished by his ready wit, 
as by his talents for poetry and for business, vindicated himself 
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with a dexterity that converted the emperor’s displeasure into ad- 
miration and esteem. He was afterwards sent ambassador to Ge- 
noa, where he acquitted himself with ability and honour. Ala- 


manni, after experiencing a great diversity of circumstances, died 
in the year 1566, aged 66. 


Marvurin Reenter.—lIt is unfortunate, not only for the noble 
art of poetry, but for the interest of religion, when a votary of the 
muses dedicates his talents to licentious subjects, and that votary 
is an officiate of the Church. Maturin Regnier, born at Chartres, 
in 1575, held some benefices, besides the pension granted him by 
the liberality of Henry IV. Scandalized by the looseness of many 
of his own productions, and debilitated by the vicious habits of 
his life, he died at Rouen, in the 40th year of his age. He was 
indisputably the first satirist of his day, and by some of the best 
judges of that species of wpe in which he chiefly distinguished 
himself, has been compared to Boileau. His models appear to have 
been Juvenal and Persius; but his pictures of vice are often given 
in a style neither fit for, nor pleasing to, the eye of delicacy, or 
decency. It isa curious fact that, though a French writer, the 
best edition of his works is that of London, printed in 1729. 


(a ¢ Gir 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. T. Asn, Philadelphia, has in the press a new edition of 
Goldsmith’s History of Animated Nature. It will be printed by 
Mr. James Maxwell, the accuracy and elegance of whose work- 
manship is attested by numerous publications. ‘The work will be 
comprised in five volumes, (price $15,) and embellished with up- 
wards of three hundred engravings, executed by Boyd, Kearny, 
Ellis, and other engravers of this city. We have compared this 
with the latest English edition, from which it is copied, and we 
think that it is by no means inferior. Of a work so well known as 
Goldsmith’s History, any commendation from us would be super- 
fluous. Dr. Johnson predicted that it would be as amusing as a 
fairy tale; but its claims are of a much more exalted order. Gold- 
smith is a delightful guide in leading us over the verdant lawn 
or through the shady grove, and instructing us in all their hid- 
den mysteries. He enables us to survey the surface of the earth, 
and explore the secrets of the boundless ocean. To a taste 
for the study of nature, the elegant arts are indebted for their 
most exquisite efforts. The lower order of animals was created 
for our sustenance and convenience, and these creatures are mul- 
tiplied and preserved by our ingenuity and industry. What spe- 
cies of knowledge, therefore, can be more interesting and neces- 
sary, than that which teaches us to examine the structure, proper- 
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ties, and uses, of those works of nature which contribute so much to 
the most refined pleasures of the imagination, and are, moreover, 
indispensable to our very existence? Let us remember, too, with 
an elegant writer, that “the taste for natural beauty” not only 
“refines and humanizes, but dignifies and exalts the affections. 
It elevates them to the admiration and love of that Being who is 
the author of all that is fair, sublime, and good in the creation. 
Scepticism and irreligion are hardly compatible with the sensibi- 
lity of heart which arises from a just and lively relish of the wis- 
dom, harmony, and order subsisting in the wor!d around us; and 
emotions of prety must spring up spontaneously in the bosom that 
is In unison with all animated nature. Actuated by this divine 
inspiration, man finds a fane in every grove; and, glowing with 
devout fervour, he joins his song to the universal chorus, or muses 
the praise of the Almighty, in more expressive silence. Thus they 

‘* Whom Nature’s works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse: grow familiar, day by day 


With his conceptions; act upon his plan; 
And form to his the relish of their souls.”’ 


—_—_— 


The Author of the new American novel, entitled “The Wil- 
derness,” which has been sold with uncommon rapidity, has pre- 
pared for the press another work, intended to illustrate the habits 
and manners of the settlers of New England. We understand 
that it is called “The Spectre of the Forest; or, Annals of the 
Hausatonic, a New England Romance.” The editor of one of the 
New York papers asks why it is denominated a romance. We 
presume that it is because the work is a fabulous relation of ad- 
ventures, exhibiting heroic, perilous, and extravagant actions. 
There is no impropriety, as another editor insinuates, in placing 
the tales of Sir Walter Scott in this department of literature, 
although historical facts are blended in them, with fictitious inci- 
dents. It is well known that the earliest romances were of this 
description; history furnishing the ground-work, and fancy peo- 

ling it with Paynim giants, Red-cross knights, distressed dam- 
sels, and fat monks. The inimitable pen of Cervantes has driven 
all this trash from our libraries; and at the present time the most 
popular works in the region of fiction, are those which aid the 
cause of virtue, instruct us in the art of happiness, and enlarge 


the boundaries of knowledge. 
——>_— 


MERRIMENT. 
used to relate that on one of his vi- 





A French Bull.—Dr. 


sits to the Hotel Dien, having asked a patient how he did, the 
sick man answered—* Ah, Doctor, I am so ill that if any one 
came to me and told me I was dead, I should not be astonished 


at it.’’ 
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